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Chapter IV: 

RUSSIAN NOVELS IN MARATHI POLYSYSTEM 

I 

The Marathi polysystem created a subsystem of translated literature in 
the historical colonial context. It also created a space for Russian literature 
within the subsystem of translated literature as a result of the factors 
mentioned in the last chapter. 

This chapter attempts to analyse the trends of translation of some 
representative Russian texts in Marathi polysystem. We conduct this study 
with concrete literary works translated into Marathi and try to find out exactly 
which literary works have been entered into Marathi polysystem since 1932. 
We need to analyse the factors, which played a decisive role in the selection of 
these works by Marathi polysystem. It is important to determine the function 
of Russian literature (Novels, Short Stories and Dramas) in Marathi 
polysystem. This is what we attempt to touch in our next three chapters. 

II 

Russian Literature: A Brief Historical Sketch 

Before we analyse the translations of Russian literary works in the 
Marathi polysystem, it becomes essential for us to have a brief historical view 
of the Russian literature. An account of the development of Russian literary 
polysystem acquaints us with the process of its formation as well as the major 
events and literary creations in Russia. This shows us how vast the Russian 
polysystem is and what part of it has entered into Marathi polysystem through 
translations. Secondly, this also helps us to define the status of the literary 
texts (chosen for translation into Marathi) in Russian polysystem. Then 
eventually we can compare it with the status/role/function of the translated 
text in the Marathi polysystem. 

Russian literature is considered to be among the most influential 
literature in the world. Many writers in the field of the novel, Tolstoy and 
Dostoevsky in particular, have remained internationally renowned. 
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The written language and literature were brought into Russia with 
Christianity. For many centuries church literature remained the main and the 
only intellectual and moral food for Russian scribes and for the whole people. 

Throughout the Middle Ages and into the Renaissance and early 
modem times, Russians developed their own literary traditions in isolation 
from Western Europe. 

Kiev Period (10th-13th cent.) 

The impetus to literary expression in Russia may be traced to the 9th- 
century Byzantine scholars and missionaries St. Cyril and St. Methodius. 
They wrote down and codified a Macedonian Slavic dialect later called Old 
Church Slavonic. The first great epoch of Russian civilization began in 988. 
Saint Vladimir, or Vladimir I the Great, grand prince of Kiev, accepted 
Orthodox Christianity. Russia was opened directly to the rich heritage of 
Byzantine culture. In the next 250 years Kiev became a great city. Old 
Church Slavonic was introduced as a literary language. Byzantine works of 
religious and semireligious nature written in Old Greek Language were 
translated into Old Church Slavonic. It continued for centuries and served as 
the way to literature. 

Russian writers, usually monks or churchmen, mastered the imported 
forms and produced a native literature. 

The most prominent works of the Kiev period are The Discourse on 
Law and Grace, composed by the churchman Ilarion (d. 1053), Story of 
Temporal Years, (11th-12th centuries), Exhortation of Prince Vladimir 
Monomakh (llth-12th centuries), scriptures of Bishop Kirill Turovsky (12th 
century), Wandering of Daniil Zatochnik (12th century). 

One of the most extraordinary works of this period is Word about 
Igor's Regiment (1185). It was a moving epic in which the anonymous author 
appealed for the unity of the Slavic peoples against invading Asian nomads. 
Muscovite Period (mid-13th-17th cent.) 

Kiev was attacked by Tatars from the east early in the 13th century. 
By 1240 most of Russia had been occupied by the Golden Horde. Tatar 
domination lasted two centuries. In this period Russian culture stagnated and 
decayed. Tatars were expelled in the 15th century. And Moscow became the 
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new capital of Russia. Russia lost contact with the Byzantine Empire, which 
fell (1453) to the Ottoman Turks. 

The text we have already discussed in Chapter III - A Voyage beyond 
Three Seas by Afnasy Nikitin was written in the 16 th century. The works that 
give the most striking depiction of this period are Epistles of Ivan the Terrible 
and the autobiography of the churchman Avvakum (16207-1682) The Life of 
the Archpriest Avvakum (1672-1675). 

Folklore attained great strength, beauty and expressiveness. Since the 
end of the 16th century temporal stories on the theme of everyday life were in 
full swing. As a rule they were just the remakes of the plots of the Western 
and Eastern literature. 

Western Influences (18th cent.) 

The cultural isolation of Russia came to an end during the reign of 
Tsar Peter I. It was difficult for the Russian writers to adapt the themes, 
forms, and conventions of such Western influences as French classicism to 
the Russian scene. At first Russians imitated blindly the syllabic verse form 
used by the French. But then slowly it was realised that their language was 
completely unsuited to it. Two writers of the late 18th century who are still 
popular with Russian readers are the playwright Denis Fonvizin (1745-1792) 
and the poet Gavriil Derzhavin (1743-1816). 

The period of intellectual activity known as the Enlightenment was 
represented in Russia by Mikhail Lomonosov. He was a scientist, poet, and 
authority on the Russian language. After the French Revolution the Empress 
Catherine almost stopped being a patron of the intellectuals. The satirical 
journalist Nikolai Novikov (1744-1818) was silenced and arrested. The 
liberal Aleksandr Radishchev (1749-1802) was exiled to Siberia in 1790 for 
ten years. His greatest work, Journey from St. Petersburg to Moscow (1790), 
contained an eloquent plea for ending the injustices of serfdom. Thus the 
pattern that was to govern the relations between the state and the intellectual 
during the 19th century was established. 

The 19th Century: ■ 

The 19th century was the great age of Russian literature. 

Russian literary expression entered its richest phase with the work of 
the poet and prose writer Aleksandr Pushkin. Drawing on the many past 
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sources of the literary language, he created a new linguistic synthesis that 
endures to the present. He participated subsequently in some of the major 
phases of romanticism and moved beyond it in his later years toward the 
realism that dominated middle and late 19th-century literature. 

Pushkin’s irreverent wit and impulsive love of freedom brought him 
into constant conflict with the regime of Czar Nicholas I. 

Pushkin’s most talented contemporaries, the brilliant fabulist Ivan 
Krylov (1768-1844) and the playwright Aleksandre Griboedov (1795-1829), 
author of the famous social comedy Woe from Wit (1825), wrote in verse. 
Pushkin was succeeded for a few years by the poet and novelist Mikhail 
Lermontov. He was a brilliant and tormented writer who became the most 
gifted and authentic voice of a certain type of romanticism. His best-known 
work is the novel A Hero of Our Times (1840). It is a searching analysis of 
the life and values of rebellious outcast of his own kind. The noted poets are 
Afanasi Fet (1820-1892) and Fyodor Tyutchev (1803-1873). 

The writers of the Great Russian literary age chose to work in the 
forms of novel, the novella, the short story, and the prose drama. The term 
realism in the context of 19 th century indicates that the writers drew their 
subjects from the daily lives of people around them. They aimed at a high 
degree of authenticity in their re-creations of experience. They conceived of 
their work as the means for exploring important questions about the human 
situation in the universe. The moral disorder and social injustice in the world 
around them, the repressive force of government censorship were the major 
problems felt by the writers. The radical literary critics, such as Vissarion 
Belinsky (1811-1848), Nikolai Chemyshevsky (1828-1889), and Nikolai 
Dobrolyubov (1836-1861) constantly tried to persuade writers to serve urgent 
programs of social change. 

N. Karamzin, V. Zhukovsky and A. Pushkin completed the formation 
of the Russian literary language. 

Since 1840s moral anxiety was growing in literature and it found its 
expression in Romanticism. The theme of 'an odd man' appeared. 

1860-1870s was the epoch of 'great reforms’. It aroused great 
literature to social problems. Largely there were two trends in Russian 
literature. A. Grigoriev, A. Druzhinin, A. Fet were definitely against moral 



and utilitarian function of literature. They were adherents of so-called 'pure 
art'. L. Tolstoy aimed at 'destruction of aesthetics' for the sake of moral 
transformation of people through art. We find the religious interpretation of 
Russian experience of the 19th century expressed in the works of Fyodor 
Dostoevsky. Ivan Turgenev favored assimilation of Western European culture 
in Russia. There was predominance of philosophical problems in literature. 
This resulted in development of a Russian novel. We find the philosophical 
motives also in lyrics (F. Tyutchev). 

In pre-revolutionary years, a new cultural rise - 'Silver Age'- was 
observed. Since 1890s a new flourishing of Russian poetry started. 
Symbolism became not only a literary trend but also a new spiritual 
experience. Poetry and literature obtained special vital significance as a way 
to faith and eternity through art. Mysticism of V. Solovyov is reflected in 
brilliant poetic comments in the works of A. Block. Acmeism became the 
reaction to religious excitement of Symbolism, to understanding a poet as a 
medium of supreme and irrational power (N. Gumilev). 

A. Chekhov and I. Bunin continued the classical trend of Russian 
literature. They enriched it with the latest achievements in the field of a form. 

Soviet Period (1917-1990): 

The Revolution of 1917 resulted in a separation of Russian literature 
into home and emigrant ones. Many prominent writers happened to be 
abroad. But on the \yhole literature preserved its unity based on adherence to 
traditions of classical Russian culture. Those traditions could be found in the 
works of I. Bunin, V. Nabokov, I. Shmelev, G. Gazdanov, G. Ivanov, V. 
Khodasevich, Anna Akhmatova, O. Mandelstam, M. Bulgakov, B. Pasternak, 
M. Gorky and M. Sholokhov. These traditions of Russian literature gained 

worldwide recognition. 

The works of A. Solzhenitsyn are the greatest patterns of Russian 
prose. He managed to give the second breath to a classic Russian novel. In the 
field of poetry the works off Brodsky gained worldwide recognition. 
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Post-Soviet Period (1991 onwards): 

The post-soviet literature started emerging in an atmosphere of the 
changing scenario in Russia after the disintegration of Soviet Union. The old 
values changed, the 'society changed. It transformed into a capitalist society 
again. These changes are reflected in the post-Soviet literature in Russia. In a 
situation in which the ideological monopoly of the party has been broken and 
the socialist ideals obscured, the role and content of literature are once again 
being re-examined. A trend of cheap, popular literature swept Russia. It can 
be interpreted as a reaction to 70 years government control over the 
publication of literature. The theme of reviewing and reinterpreting the 
history received momentum. Anthologies of works by women writers have 
been published. 

The greatest contribution of Russian literature of the 20th century to 
the world's culture is the evidence of its worldwide significance and great 
creative potential. 


Ill 


Methodology of analysis: 

Our study aims at analyzing the Marathi translations of Russian 
narrative fiction. Hence, it becomes essential to systematically divide this 
literature into different groups for our convenience. We do not have any 
works from the ancient Russian literature translated into Marathi so far. 
Marathi polysystem 'has included in its subsystem of translated literature the 
Russian literature from 19 th century onwards only. 

Hence, we analyze the translations in three basic groups: 

1. Translation of Russian Novels into Marathi; 

2. Translation of Russian Short Stories into Marathi; 

3. Translation of Russian Plays into Marathi. 

In view of the history of Russian literature, we also make a further 
division of these basic groups as follows: 
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1. Pre-Soviet / Russian / literature (Study of pre-Soviet 
authors/works in Marathi): before the Socialist revolution of 
1917; 

2. Soviet literature (Study of Soviet authors/works in Marathi): 
during 1917 to 1990 i.e. before the disintegration of Soviet Union; 

3. Dissident / Emigre literature (Study of Dissident authors/works 
in Marathi). 

We have not taken into consideration the Post-Soviet literature (i.e. 
the literature published after the disintegration of Soviet Union in 1991) as no 
Russian novel, story from that period has been translated and published in 
Marathi as yet. However, Marathi translation of a one-act play by Nina Sadur, 
the post-Soviet author, has been published in the periodical Kelyane 
Bhashantar, Pune very recently i.e. in Jan-Mar, 2008 issue. 

Selection of the Texts for analysis: 

There is a large number of Russian literary works in Marathi 
translated during the period 1932 to 2006. There are around 93 novels, 59 
short-story books and 12 plays translated from Russian into Marathi. It is 
beyond the framework of our research to analyse each of these translations. 
Hence, there arises a need to delimit this number so as to conduct a 
qualitative analysis of the translation processes and problems. 

It is decided that five novels, five short stories and two plays in 
translation will be analysed in the present study. The works will be selected 
from the categories pre-Soviet, Soviet and Emigre/Dissident literature. The 
selection of the authors and their works in the source language will be done in 
view of the following factors such as: direct translation or translation done 
through English; literary significance; number of versions in the target 
language; significance in the target language; reception in the target culture. 

The analysis of the selected works is made on the basis of following 
criteria already mentioned in Chapter II: i) The Translator’s intention; ii) 
The Translator’s Literary Taste; iii) The literary compulsions of the 
polysystem; iv) The Institutional Role; v) Ideological factors. (Sawant 
2001: 34). 
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IV 


On Translation of Prose/Novels: 

The translation of a novel as a genre itself involves a specific process 
and some specific problems, too. It is essential to see what is said about it. 

C. Jahagirdar presents specific problems in translation of novels: 


d44RcttRc4F) ^Hlfa'hdcHI <Hc|f[Jrcf5 , qu) RRkl v4T u INI <hTcjs|^>HT^<ai R^RRlfw 
TRJ 41-d.HUHcbK Rdft fcRR 3RT vWR«ld RRdl. fcrf^ET cp/R^toft, 

ftcftRRT, Wmrl fcrfcRFft W RTT^R RrWt fFIlft R<pr 

^Tf%cTT cRtW 3TTRR - RT RRfclTft STJTKoTCTr Rlfd flcRT 


(Jahagirdar 1984: 38) 


Many times translators of novels take pains to create readable TL 
texts. They try to avoid the stilted effect that can follow from adhering too 
closely to SL syntactical structures, but fail to consider the way in which 
individual sentences form part of the total structure. 

The question of readability has still remained a point of debate. The 
concepts of‘domestication’ and ‘foreignisation’ are considered to be of great 
importance even today. 


V 


Russian Novels in Marathi: 

^IRH dlffciJId chilli W WR WR dlcbfldl 3T^T RT RlMel dfeRdtR, 
RRWRT RdfsFRRT RRTdcRT >Hltec4id tW ftet ^icT. 

-qooqafl^i HUkMd'i 7%RI«Rer tfR^dl Pt*lT u l Sllci) R 

dlRRlfl ftRRRRT eklcfjpft 4diJ4KI'HI<5) ft Rf^TRR RF|.Wft 'fcMI-d} RTlfld 
4RURIR ^cj|d %cft.f^ dp\g\g\ 3RTRTdft fcUftRSTR 

3 R| ?l<?>d RRt ^ RR Tdft RRRRftRlRRT R qidcpHI 3 TTet f RTRNdT %T 
Rift. 

(Bandiwadekar 1989/1996: 150) 
A brief review of the translations of Russian novels in Marathi shows 
that they include works of a number of pre-Soviet and Soviet authors on 
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different themes. There are novels on love and family. But the major themes 
which the Marathi literary polysystem took interest in are classics by well- 
known writers, novels on history, civil war, socialist system, World War II, 
and children’s literature. 

The first novel translated from Russian into Marathi was published in 
1932. During the period 1932 to 1950, we find that 17 Russian novels 
entered into Marathi literary polysystem. They mainly include 9 works of 
Soviet authors - Maxim Gorky, Aleksander Kuprin, Vasily Grossman, 
Mikhail Sholokhov and 6 novels of pre-Soviet Russian authors Lev Tolstoy 
and Ivan Turgenev. Maikl Solovev’s novel represents the dissident Russian 
writers. Three versions of Gorky’s Mother, Foma Gordeev, and his two 
autobiographical works make a major part of this number. 

Aleksander Kuprin’s novel Yama (Part I and II) was published in 1934 
and 1936 respectively. A reference in history of Marathi literature tells us that 
the British government had banned it. (Kulkami 1991: 432) The theme of the 
novel was 'the life of the prostitutes A review of the novel was published in 
the periodical ‘Yugwani’ by Pralhad Pandharkar. He writes: 

few cRlfxRM cpqy eRsl4>l^ cPRRTft $cl<Wi 

fclfeeft 3T^lcT. *Jo6l<r|-c] WT 3Tfct?PT ant. 

W WRIT tMt. tt cfrKsrft ^RTT 3R*RT 

SRcfteT WRIT tfclt. cT% ^TTet FT^t. cftRVT %c|ce> fcfwt 

^f%T52T t ^FT Fltt. ?TT wFTRR^IT 

c^teut trrt anmR 3tit, snf&T f^mcT w^flt fftPrt t wt, 

cTRIW ^TRPTRTF, aFTfcR'trTFtF 3TFR*TT?FfR 3?!%. 

(Pandharkar 1973: 683) 

It is interesting to note that Pandharkar does not mention the Marathi 
translation of the novel. He seems to be unaware of this translation. May be it 
did not reach the masses due to the British ban. 

Chandrakant Bandiwadekar writes about the translation by Sharma: 

wmz CII^RIMI m ^fcRT cJRTjcM 3T^T T-UcSld STFR^JTcT 


(Bandiwadekar 1989/1996: 149-150) 
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Two versions of Tolstoy’s Kreutzer Sonata and his other two novels 
The Cossacks and The Devil , Turgenev’s Virgin Soil, Mumu and Fathers and 
Sons are the pre-Soviet novels, which entered into Marathi during this period. 

During the second phase i.e. from 1950-1970, we find 29 Russian 
novels in the Marathi literary polysystem. They include 11 pre-Soviet, 15 
Soviet and 3 stories by Dissident writers. Along with Gorky and Tolstoy, the 
novels of a number of authors, new to Marathi polysystem were translated 
and published. They include pre-Soviet / Russian / classics by Pushkin, 
Gogol, Turgenev, and Dostoevsky. 

Gogol’s unique novel on a romantic Cossack warrior and his life 
Taras Bulba (1842) is available in four versions In Marathi by B. R. Bhagwat 
(1962), Sushil Parabhrut (1962), Dutt Apate (1965) and Anil Hawaldar 
(1988). It is interesting that Bhagwat finds a similarity in the bravery of 
Cossacks with that of the great Indian warrior communities Rajputs and 
Marathas. And also tries to relate Gogol, his form and style with Marathi 
author Nathmadhav. (Gogol / Bhagwat 1962: Preface). 

The Soviet authors depicting the Soviet life, the heroic struggle of 
Russians for a socialist society I.Kazakyevich, N.Ostrovsky, A.Fadeev, 
A.Kuznetsov, F.Gladkov, A.Borshchagovsky, A.Chakovsky, and the 
children’s stories by N.Nosov, L.Lazar were introduced to Marathi readers. 
Similarly, Marathi polysystem was also interested in the writings of dissident 
authors V.Petrov, F.Abramov, and A. Tertz. 

After 1970, the inflow of Russian literature seems to be increased. 
There are 43 novels translated into Marathi during this period, out of which 
21 novels are from pre-Soviet period, 21 novels are of Soviet and one novel is 
of a dissident author. The thematic analysis of these novels reveals that there 
are translations of Russian classics by Turgenev, Tolstoy and Dostoevsky; 
works on Soviet life, civil war, find World War etc. by Gorky, A.Makarenko, 
A.Chakovsky, N.Ostrovsky, A.Kuprin, M.Alekseev, B.Polevoi, B.Vasilyev, 
M.Sholokhov, K.Paustovsky, and C.Aitmatov; and a novel by dissident 
author B.Pastemak. 

Each translation has its own functional value in the TL culture. For 
example, a Soviet novel Gorky Colony about the development and life of an 
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orphanage (the Gorky Colony) from 1920 to 1928 proves to be excellent for 
counsellors, counselling trainees and anybody who is interested in the ways 
personalities develop, partly because it takes a completely different approach 
from the ones that dominate the Anglo-Saxon world. Makarenko 
demonstrates how the principles of his pedagogical philosophy work. It was 
translated into Marathi by Meenakshi Sane in three parts in 1980-81. 

Thus, the primary analysis of these numbers reveals that though 
Marathi polysystem created a space for Russian literature out of some specific 
political compulsion at a particular historical period, it has not confined its 
interest to only political literature. It has accepted the pre-Soviet, Soviet as 
well as dissident Russian literature. 


VI 

Five Russian writers from the pre-Soviet period have been translated 
into Marathi. They include: Aleksander Pushkin, Nikolai Gogol, Lev Tolstoy, 
Ivan Turgenev and Fyodor Dostoevsky. We study here Marathi translations of 
two of them in the framework of the model evolved for analysis of these 
selected texts. It involves a contextual as well as textual qualitative analysis 
of the texts. Similarly, from the Soviet period we select two novels by the 
most translated authors as well as a significant dissident author. 

The novels selected are: 

1) Captain’s Daughter by pre-Soviet author Aleksander Pushkin 

2) Anna Karenina by the pre-Soviet writer Lev Tolstoy 

3) Mother by the Soviet author Maxim Gorky 

4) How the Steel was Tempered by the Soviet author Nikolai 
Ostrovsky 

5) Doctor Zivago by the Dissident writer Boris Pasternak. 

(i) 

Alexander Sergeyevich Pushkin (1799-1837) - Poet, short story writer, 
novelist, playwright - was a Russian Romantic author. 
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The year 1999 marked 200 th Birth anniversary of Pushkin. The jubilee 
was celebrated throughout the world at the decision of UNESCO (the United 
Nation’s Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization). 

Pushkin in Russian Polysystem: 

Aleksander Pushkin is considered to be the greatest Russian poet and 
the founder of modern Russian literature. Pushkin blended Old Slavonic with 
vernacular Russian into a rich, melodic language. He was the first to use 
everyday speech in his poetry. Pushkin wrote some 800 lyrics with a dozen 
narrative poems. 

Pushkin extensively responded to a broad range of experiences, such as 
love, nature, and the 1 problems of evil, time, fate, and death. In his historical 
tragedy Boris Godunov (1831), he moved toward a Shakespearean level of 
expression. His greatest narrative work is the novel in verse Eugene Onegin 
(1823-1831), considered his masterpiece. In this work, he dramatizes the fatal 
consequences that the young hero’s boredom has on himself and on others. 
The narrative is enriched with lyrical interludes, descriptions of nature, social 
comment, and discussions on the nature of poetry. Pushkin’s Eugene Onegin 
started a tradition of great Russian novels. 

Critics consider many of his works masterpieces, such as the poem 
The Bronze Horseman and the drama The Stone Guest, a tale of the fall of 
Don Juan. 

Pushkin's works also provided fertile ground for Russian composers. 
Glinka's ‘ Ruslan and Lyudmila' is the earliest important Pushkin-inspired 
opera. It is a landmark in the tradition of Russian music. Tchaikovsky's operas 
Eugene Onegin (1879) and The Queen of Spades (1890) became perhaps 
better known outside of Russia than Pushkin's own works of the same name. 
Mussorgsky's monumental Boris Godunov (two versions, 1868-9 and 1871-2) 
ranks as one of the very finest and most original of Russian operas. 

Alexander Pushkin is usually credited with developing literary 
Russian. His rich vocabulary and highly sensitive style are the foundation for 
modem literary Russian. Alexander Pushkin introduced Russia to all the 
European literary gehres as well as a great number of West European writers. 
Though he lived a very short life, he left examples of nearly every literary 
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genre of his day: lyric poetry, narrative poetry, the novel, the short story, the 
drama, the critical essay, and even the personal letter. From him derive the 
folk tales and genre pieces of other authors: Esenin, Leskov and Gorky. His 
use of Russian language formed the basis of the style of novelists Ivan 
Turgenev, Ivan Goncharov, and Leo Tolstoy. Pushkin’s intelligence, sharpness 
of his opinion, his devotion to poetry, realistic thinking and incredible 
historical and political intuition make him one of the greatest writers of the 
world. 

Because of his liberal political views and influence on generations of 
Russian rebels, Pushkin was portrayed by Bolsheviks as an opponent to 
bourgeois literature and culture and a predecessor of Soviet literature and 
poetry. 

Gorky has said about him, “First, on the basis of his creative work, we 
note that the writer, rich in his knowledge of life - laden with experience, so to 
speak - breaks through the frame of class psychology in his artistic 
conceptions (Evgeni Onegin, Count Nulin, Dubrovsky) and transcends the 
tendencies of his class, presenting this class objectively, from its external 
aspect, as an unsuccessful and discordant organization of a section of historic 
experience; and internally, as a self-seeking psychologism, replete with 
irreconcilable contradictions”. (Gorky Maxim) 

Pushkin in Marathi polysystem: 

The Preface to the Marathi translation of Tales of the Late Ivan 
Petrovich Belkin in 1987 quotes the words of Gorky about Pushkin: 
cl sfFrstrr 3TR*rraT 3 tk^t 3n%rr. 

(Pushkin / Hawaldar 1987: 10) 

There are some articles on Pushkin published in various periodicals, 
which introduced this Great Russian writer to Marathi readers. It was Pandit 
Awalikar, out of his love for Russian language and literature, who wrote on 
Pushkin, translated his works into Marathi. He delivered a series of lectures on 
Pushkin at the Shivaji University, Kolhapur. These lectures were published in 
book form later. He also translated the epic work of Pushkin Evgeny and 
Onegin into Marathi, which unfortunately remains unpublished till now. 
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In 1999, in commemoration of the bicentenary of Pushkin’s Birth year, 
Kelyane Bhashantar, Pune in a special issue published an article, a story and 
poems of Pushkin. • j | g 7 ff' 

A Diwali iss.ue, Padmagandha, published an article by Anagha Bhat 
namely ‘Abhijat Rushiyan Sahityik - Pushkin’, in which she tries to explain 
how the creative writings of Pushkin made deep impact not only on the 
Russian, but also on many European writers. She says that we see the 
influence of Pushkin on the author of Golden gate - Vikram Seth. 


T^FfEZTT ^ sfl^R 5 ^TT cfjRspfr# 

ctivacid. tRzr wr 

(an^r fnra) ww Wr. cbksi^rii Pi^ mdiRmd), 

tieHiRm4) Rrcnpr Mr M atrMR^TR^r. ‘^ic-s^r 

V ’BIT P^cjcf) ^ch-fcll anR T^TTEZlT ‘^PT stRlfW W 3TNeTT ^gfl 

BETcft. 


(Bhat 2001: 100) 

In the preface to the book ‘Otpushkina dachekhowa’ (2007) Anagha 
Bhat writes about Pushkin: 

M TFTTF 3nR ^PET ^iRsJcfr 311^0*11 

-dfk4 cdl^l ’TTff^EmcT ^cMCelel R-dcl. ^R<t>d4 SldloOdl 
3EFFT tpMr cIl^.HilUcbK ^\. 3TPTc^rT vFHEpTT ^ <E#EZTT 3)|^ld v^TEl 
cf>R)dl, cf>2TT, 414<fc*TT, cfjTcTsRTT, HIcF!, hR^^TT 3T^T TF4 

SldlodcV ^dri 5ldlo0cl 3T% dl^l, TR c*E ?m cH'S.ddiWKI^ dM't'S cW41d 3T3TT 
cb<HI^>cfl Plf^c^ll. cTC^R|iH*n$eTT$dcWI ddRlcbMu) garget, cir^cieT, 

wrj ’TM^fr^n ci^Hidd cMr ■ett^t fterr. 3TE5T mU^R 

t| i RchH’5£n <T>dl<£41dl OTETET ■EtTTFTT tft *TRT dl^d cfidcT. fcTcTCFT TfMt 

M. (Bhat 2007b: Preface) 


In Marathi polysystem we find Pushkin translated at various times. His 
great poetic works Captain’s Daughter, Dubrovsky, Queen of Spades, Tales of 
the Late Ivan Petrovich Belkin, The Shot have been published in book form 
by different publishers in 1958, 1959, 1959, 1977, 2007 and 2007 respectively. 
Some of his stories have been published in the periodical ‘Kelyane 
Bhashantar’ and in some other periodicals also. 
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Dubrovsky is a prose novel written by Pushkin in 1832 and published 
after Pushkin’s death in 1841. It’s translation by Prabhakar Urdhwareshe was 
published by PPH Book Stall, Mumbai in 1959. The preface reads: 

■qcfftf&RTTcZJT S#ldcb|-ci|| 3TTM v5pjfaRRTrt uftcFT, RT|-rfIT eT^t <T 

w ‘^cj^Ttr snisHfld wm dTcbuiij^ 3TTc=rr ant. 

Roi'Ujcr) cf c^ix^i cfTcfFR 'i|r|u||-t|| >tK«Pl’0 S)ft|cp|^)i'c| TTRTcft gtRTTdR 

9i(2|'k*d ^ItTcFZTFft 3Tlf&T ^RTFft vt^Kclc'MI sRtTWT ^cpfrcRcfft c^^sffcjt 

-grta^of ^crw ^cfR^r ant <r eft w?ft 

McF<S ftcicdUl^d <1610 ^TT#. 

(Pushkin/ Urdhwareshe 1959: Preface) 


Vladimir Dubrovsky is a young nobleman whose land is confiscated 
by a greedy and powerful aristocrat, Kiril Petrovitch Troekurov in Bylorussia. 
Dubrovsky is determined to get justice one way or another. He gathers 
together a band of serfs and goes on the rampage, stealing from the rich and 
giving to the poor. Along the way, Dubrovsky falls in love with Masha, 
Troekurov’s daughter, and foolishly lets his guard down, with tragic results. 

The story begins with the lines: 

cpi# ciqfycjbjl iffse. fcbRcTT uprt 

srftlcp STFPRfT ^fftPKT^ZTT 3FPF cTTSitT^ W cfpihT Wet 3Rf. Rmfl ^FrfcT, 

(tHIx) yj-cc| egoa cr «|>S4|| el'lcf>j^Tl ^'Melel Ri|t) 'HsjiT rill4) 'Jl4Hei'£l SrfTefe^IT 

“HMlid RTT4T WTeiTW T?RT ?t?FT. r4T% SJ'|vj1I'£IhmI' 0 TRT^T cfRWIRn# 

-tKI Slid 3RRT cf cR ^l2| ^4>aid %Ul«Kl <r>j^ cTFRT. *lcll4) 

3HMdl 31K7^RRT?3)iHc4ldl 3Rn^, % ^PTlfcfcf? 3TI%, 3RTRT 'tid'd I 

wfz ittn. m at# 3 ttDt # Tnf 

r4l2| 7ptrT5R d>-< u dlcl cf cdl<?1l 3RRT %cppitT udK 3RTcT. WTcT «P<*1 u j4?l'cl cpftf 
D<did u l 3RRT cf chul<htJl cRfcT^T Middl'd dlda) ^TF^TTFI?t. 

(Pushkin / Urdhvareshe 1959: lj 
Here, the TT reader easily relates the description of the landowner 
with that of the situation in India. The judgement issued by the court is 
explained in the TT as: 
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RicPl'tfi^ cll^n eloftvloii Picpioi ■GTCH'R^ 3i»^m u ^MVii snft. ^rrr ^isiMi 
3TFRRT RcPTftcR ^Rftftt? <T ftRcjR 3^1% RTRT ?T^T ftt 

ReFJxTT cf^T ftRRTTftt T^Rtlct W W Rft ftlRHc) uTF3> %l<£dld ^TRR ^TT 
Pl<WclH3M qi'ldN JWRI '9T%eT. 

(ibid. 13) 

In the original text Pushkin has given a long and complete judgement 
of this case. But the translator in Marathi says in the footnote: 

eTetf)left*) STR^Ti^T WHkid ^fRW^T, fftft^RT: eTFH ^URTeftcT Slftf^RT 
3l[ft<*>lRiftl, RTcftcTR cf 3RR cR^TRoT TTRTT ft IftcfjlcRRI -qcf> \3Rf5Ri 

(ibid. 13) 


Instead of the entire judgement, the translator gives its content, which 
says that Troekurov had always been and since long back the legal owner of 
Dubrovsky’s estate and Dubrovsky never had any right on it. 

Pushkin’s novel Dubrovsky presents before the TT readers a familiar 
theme of a feudal society, which brings them closer to the situation in Russia. 

The Queen of Spades (1834) is considered Pushkin’s most successful 
prose work. It achieved widespread popularity for its striking plot and the 
appeal of its enigmatic protagonist, the army officer Hermann. This was 
translated into Marathi in 1959 by Dilshad Chari. The second version of the 
story by Anagha Bhat has also been published in the collection of stories 
Otpushkina dachekhowa very recently i.e. in 2007. 

rt? ftft ftf^r ftft sttPt 3tscrr ^RctHdi ‘ftdn’ fft^rftr. 

fa*EPT fcRsTRTRT 3RTT efftft trfftlftfftd' ftlft. 

(Bhat 2007b: Preface) 

Gambling, especially with cards, is one of the recurring themes in 
Pushkin's prose and 'poetry. The same is the focus of The Queen of Spades. 
Critics have considered its theme of good versus evil as an important one in 
the novella. Herman has been perceived as an evil or Mephistophelean 
character. The reviewers have also identified other thematic concerns in the 
story as the destructive nature of greed and the power of sexuality, focusing 
on the Oedipal relationship between the Countess and Hermann. Other 
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dominant themes in Pushkin's work are time, youth, and age, which are 
illustrated in the portrait of the Countess. Autobiographical elements also 
have been detected in The Queen of Spades. Pushkin has been described by 
biographers as an inveterate gambler, particularly with faro and dice. 
Moreover, like Hermann, Pushkin was known to believe in omens, fortune¬ 
telling, and parapsychological phenomena. 

One critical interpretation views the story as a supernatural tale, 
indicated by the presence of the magic cards, a winking corpse, and the 
Countess's ghost. Another interpretation regards the events of the story as the 
realistic evolution of Hermann's mental illness: his distorted perceptions and 
irrational actions can be viewed as a result of guilt, alcohol, dreams, and 
hallucinations. 

Tales of the Late Ivan Petrovich Belkin was translated by Pandit 
Awalikar and was published by Vishvamohini Prakashan, Pune in 1977. The 
second edition of the book was published by Continental Prakashan, Pune in 
2002. 

The story from the book Tales of the Late Ivan Petrovich Belkin 
entitled The Shot has also been published in the collection of stories 
Otpushkina dachekhowa. 

Contextual Analysis of the selected text: 

The Captain's Daughter (1836) is a historical novel by Aleksander Pushkin. 
The novel is a romanticized account of Pugachev's Cossack insurrection in 
1773-1774. 

This is a lyrical tale of a young soldier Pyotr Andreyich Grinyov 
posted to a remote town Orenburg at the time of a Cossack revolt. Arriving in 
Orenburg, Pyotr is assigned to serve at Belogorsky fortress under captain Ivan 
Mironov. He falls in love with his daughter Masha. 

Not much later, the fortress is besieged by Yemelyan Pugachev, who 
claims to be Emperor Peter III. The cossacks stationed at the fortress join the 
forces of Pugachev, and he takes the fortress easily. 
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Pugachev was an actual historical figure. Pyotr’s relation with this 
leader of the revolt, Pugachev, is the core of the story. It indicates the author's 
ambivalent feelings toward these brave fighters. 

The remarkable thing about the Captain’s Daughter is that, set in a 
remote and bleak steppe province of eighteenth century Russia, it has 
withstood the test of time. 

Captain’s Daughter in Marathi: 

Captain’s Daughter has appeared in two versions in Marathi. The first 
version was published by People’s Publishing House, Mumbai (PPH) in 1959, 
which has no mention of the translator. The second version has been translated 
by Pandit Awlikar, and published by Continental Prakashan, Pune (1975). 

The preface of PPH publication informs the reader that during 1773 - 
1775 there was a revolt in Russia against serfdom under the leadership of 
Emelyan Pugachov. Pushkin studied this revolt in detail, and wrote a book The 
History of Pugachov. It was the first book of this kind of research in History. 
It says further that Pushkin wanted to put before the readers the facts of 
Pugachov. But in view of the censorship problem he had to choose the form of 
fiction and therefore he could not portray the revolt as a historical document. 
In spite of the limitations of the genre of family memoirs in the novel and the 
censorship problem, Pushkin tried to depict the major characteristics of the 
leader of the revolt. 

The second version of the novel in Marathi by Pandit Awlikar has a 
short preface, which reveals the intension of the translator. Here, the translator 
narrates how he started learning Russian language and literature, and soon he 
fell in love with the language and then with the poet Aleksander Pushkin. He 
takes a note of the earlier translation of the novel and says that it was done 
through English. And it was felt essential to translate it directly from the 
Source Text - Russian. He feels that all the works of Pushkin should be 
brought in Marathi. 

Pandit Awlikar gives a detailed account of Pushkin, his life and works, 
his creative spirit. ,He gives the pre-knowledge to the TT reader about 
contemporary Russia and the history of Pugachov’s revolt. He expresses his 
poetic feelings about this novel. He compares the original author and his style 
with some Marathi authors- poets. 
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3Tf% % m ‘^(cterfW TJT Rs^IMI \5RT 

^W3T^«2n^^^'qTfM. mee?^tefc^T ^|v*-3TN^^TWQfrldlRlct> 
cfjr^PTT^r ydH-r, anfa hfcnPT qkMdld eft c?n4t4t 4rcfr sneft snt. 

3TT9T^T Stlf^T 3rfJicijfckl <41^41 Pletl4>l^H Iddl tjcf> 4>*1p|4| 3n i cT Sllolel 3TTe>. 
TjftcFTSTT cfT^TT dcJd41d cT fcfefrtFfPT yfr^dT sneTeT cT ^ft'^ d cpf^Fflt tfd 
3flt. ‘-^fEft ^cPfl’ 4t yifevTcfl 3TTf&T dFTelefl ‘^eRFft’ 3nt. 

fcTt ofcfoSxr '^114) 3R*cf cTC ?f^TTWt5TT <NIcdch41 yfl 3TTt. 31dctf4tRJr Wt 
‘^eRMt’xft TtfM %oft f|4t4t fafM 'STTctt SRTFft: e?TT cRd 

>Hct<Tm ^^cicfw cjriani 3tt%. 

(Pushkin / Awalikar 1975: Preface 9) 
The preface to the book Belkinchya Goshti says: 

TJTlTxZfraxZn xlcAclaSHqi STRTcT d1<Ml41 SH^T 4114441 WUcpt cT®cf> 

erartticfr. 

(Pushkin / Hawaldar 1987: 10) 
Captain’s Daughter is a historical novel. Both the translations 
introduce the Marathi reader to the 18 th century life and problems of Russian 
society: the rein of Empress Catherine the Great, her army, Pugachov’s revolt 
and the mood of common people. There is a vast difference in the 
geographical, historical as well as cultural pre-knowledge and experience of 
ST and the TT readers. Hence, the TT reader requires a lot of additional 
information to understand the text. Awalikar’s translation performs that 
function effectively. ( 

A positive aspect of PPH translation is that it provides additional but 
essential information at the end of the novel. It gives a footnote about 
Pushkin’s depiction of the Empress Catherine the Great in the novel and his 
real opinion about her found in Pushkin’s notes, which were not written for 
publication. It says that Pushkin’s portrayal of the Empress in the novel was 
based on the information taken from the government documents. He sees there 
an invisible deep current of satire. He adds, 

‘...ww^ 3T?ft 4|vr <4t f4w cpKcblcfld xHi4^Piy> 41(4h4cix! ^fr yRurm 

Slid I, d'f! cl. RT[4ot?i frwrmRTTRTT cT ^rf^J^RTT 

^R5TT3TF§' ct-Seld fcfSJT ^vl41 Tlr^T 4secT 3Hf^T f4w 

FftPPFft 4>4<41 f4w ftPrtlRpft ^TTPTfl (bclcil cJC, 
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fcreziT >!Mcic^i ar^ci^rdld 'fcpj, anf^r c^rr^ oStzjt 

fcfxfRcj?rT?ft fcT^t Rbo6tic)|u'f| ajrepft ci^ju^cb, "Jii vs^l'Sia fpffeT. 

3nf^’FTfcTHTT‘cbKf^4Idl yf^RlitftcH %oqTWTM^ felW 

TOT cfj^ ^Icpuj H ^t’ - 3bJ. 

(Pushkin/PPH 1959: 131) 

PPH translation also provides as an appendix the unpublished chapter 
of the novel and in the footnote explains the required information to the 
reader. 

This work of Pushkin was brought into Marathi, most probably, with 
an intension to introduce the Russian authors and the Russian classics to the 
Marathi readers. The deep interest taken by Pandit Awalikar in Pushkin and 
his works serves as a stimulator to translate them. The translator Awalikar 
was an expert in Marathi language and literature. His high literatery taste 
made him recognize the aesthetic value of this novel and created in him a 
desire to translate it into Marathi. 

The time and culture depicted in Pushkin’s works are totally different 
from that of the TT reader. The TT in the contemporary Marathi society serves 
a function of introducing them to Marathi reader. There seems to be no 
ideological factor involved in the process of translation and publication of the 
TT. 

It also becomes clear that very few works of this Great Russian writer 
and poet - Pushkin, have been entered into Marathi polysystem. The role and 
function of ST in Russian culture and that in TT culture are totally different. 

Textual Analysis: 

We will see the opening passage of the novel which gives the reader an 
introduction of the hero and his family background. It also tells the reader 
about the traditions of Russian society: 

* Oreit mom AH/tpeti rieTpoBwn TpMHeB b mojioaoctm CBoen 
cnyxcMJi npM rpacf?e MnHnxe m Bbirnen b oTCTaBKy npeMbep- 
MafiopoM b 17.. roAy. C Tex nop kvui oh b cBoen CmmGmpckom 
A epeBHe, rue h xceHnncn Ha aeBMite ABnoTbe BacMJibeBHe KD., 
flonepn Ge^Horo TaMoniHero flBopnHMHa. Hac 6bino /xeBOTb 
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MenoBeK aerepi. Bee mow 6paT ba n cecTpw yMepjiw bo 
MJiaaeHnecTBe. 

MaryuiKa 6biaa eiu,e mhoio SpioxaTa, KaK ya<e a 6bm sanwcaH b 
CeMeHOBCKMM' noHK cepacaHTOM, no mmjioctw Manopa rBapaww 
KHa3H B., 6nn3Koro Harnero poacTBeHHHKa. Ecjim 6bi nane BcaKoro 
aaaHna MaTyniKa poanna aonb, to BaTioniKa oS-baBWi 6bi Kyaa 
caeaoBano o CMepra HeaBHBUieroca cepacama, w aeno TeM 6bi m 
KOHnnnocb. H CMMTajica b OTnycKy ao OKOHaaroia HayK. B to 
BpeMa BOcniiTbiBaancb mbi He no-HOHeniHeMy. C naTMJieTHero 
B03pacTa OTaaH a 6bm Ha pyxn CTpeMaHHOMy CaBejibnny, 3a 
Tpe3Boe noBeaeHMe noacanoBaHHOMy MHe b a^flbKM. EToa ero 
Haa3opoM Ha aaenaanaTOM roay Bbiyanjica a pyccKOM rpaMOTe m 
mot oaeHb 3apaBO cyanTb o cBOMCTBax 6op3oro Ko6ejia. ... 

(Pushkin 1836) 

(lit. wfecr 3F^ fd'Vh vmm rrmwff wmm rfftw wmrmft 

t 3nftr ?(p - - wit ...rw&ifcj? wmet. 

cV/mj/ T 77F7f7 fvj?f Rwc*1M 7 7^fw wft^RTWT 

- 3Jqc;}cm oyi'fl <M 4t 1 <bci. 3/1*4) r /v*> yd p)d). *//$) ti J /cS q/d u / — *//vP 

cTWHWffW cfNcT. 

3t^t wtm ifmw ftpyhewfi wufe wfp *mff 

Weft irft. snwftwrosftwrftm^ w£?r ftter<r...wmrfftft. muR 
3PtefUoR snfft $eftcW u7 w ffteTT 3JWTT U? cjfedlJl WWf&T ZHrfim cf?mcH gw 

yivfezzrr %c%s/Md wodcrersfwt, unftr ft wr fftftw mft 3m&. w 

Rl& u l °f p)$n4ti ftt TftcR 3)jft 3RT H/ r /ci d/ u //< p)cl. RTT 0/aJ/r7 3//*plcll 
3iMzvhHHU fftm 7w. w vvfm 3Rmmr%*r *mr wftfcm w ftmRmr 
Fwrcft 4m fttu, wFmrr wft^uftwm wftfw *m Rnwmft utmft fttft. 
Rimr ft&M&fft) f? mfwr 4f ft4in*r fe/pmu - wm/um f4rum). snftr 

<£>;*//«// Jjuii4] um?/0d pld).) 

3tp^ Mfcm ftpfa t ar^r ^tci. crartr PiPi^i sidi'isiicfl 
tl^ld dW'J) %cff 6l^l. 3llPl ^.TT. ?19.. ^T^TTHTT 'pIFR' SRfcTFTT^ 

Slier Sler. ^ f^T^Mtel 31Fl^fT ^TT^T TTS^l 

erd^ei. M Sl'HdHN cllRi^cHl^ rqtci eFa SHeT. -feTc^gWET w ' T T^W 
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(je'dul'eft ftt fcTeTT ^<£ u l *1vJ) : 5<ft &lcft. TOT e-A(ieftol ftt TcpeM elwi qi-cfcft. 

TOft TOft TOT# RTOTTOftW WT wl. WIT ftoft 3TTft TOft? fttcft, ftcTOT WIT 
crf^cTFft TOft tot ftftftfci ftfcftteroft tor^ tojt ftkftcj ftift. to wft TOroft 


vjiqooxl *1 Iclcji^c^ lilRt TO . .TOTO TOft 'dMaftl Sllcll.ft ft^TOel 3TR> fft TO4TRTO 
eRTOR ftift. anfft c^rpft dTO^ft^ tortor ftt ftrftt %«iTt %cfr fttrft. tot 

TOTOWnfftcr WIT WlffteKirft ^WT Tjft TOcft TOTeft TO^T WIT; 


^elftl TOcft SRTeft, TR TO3TO qfecli-ft TRlTO ftTFTOT RTT^"ST^TT *)c<ydl Rq)i 

ft-eTT 3RTeTT. 3?Tf&T TFT t TOf WTOT u I f^TS^T 3RTet. TOft TOft f^ITOT ^ fttftrofcT ftt 
TOTTT TOTlft gldl. 3TTTOTOT Alalia TO?ft RlsRnft) oL|c|^| 3flft, TRfft TTO ftoft 

Weft. WIT TOW TOTO TOf ^ft STRTOTOftR TOTftfeTTO WW W TOlTTTORRTO 
ITOoft W TOTOTOcT 3TToT. FT ftfTTTOT Weft fftoScJTO TOT Stldl 6) el I, TTOft TORTO 
TTOTO eft W 41 el TOft. TOfft fTftft eft 'TOT, TOftR el ell. TO fftTOTORTO TOeTRsIToft TORT 
TOftTO ftftlftTO ftt 1%TOeft ftlTOfteT TTOft TOT fafc'iTOTOTOTOm RrTOfftft ftrft. fSlTOlft 
TOpTORTOTORTRgRTfftTOTTOTOTTOTOTOTOTOTOTO TTTTOeTOftteTO. ... 


(Pushkin/PPH 1958: 1) 
aiftfT ftftrfcRr fjpftftr ft TOft TOftcT. ft TTORTO TTTOWft TOfc 41PlTd^l 
gldlTsJIcft TOTOft W ftft. SITfft ft ‘TORcT ftTOT’ TO^JTO TO. T19XX TOft fftfTT HTft. 
ftTOTTORJTO ft fftftTOft IITTTTTOIeTO TOITTRTO T^STOTT Tfi| TOFTft. fftWTOTO WT 
'd^Hd'd^l TOcftftl c£\ TOWlTTO TRftftTOTOTTO TOftTOT TTO-ft ciH 4>ct ftleT. 3IFftt TO 
{ftrft. TOTft TOTOft TO 3 TTPt 6jfB u D t cHSMMuftd cfRel. 

TO^TO 3RJ(TO TOT TOTO Rell Well ftTOTTO 3T1TOT TOTOcJTO dlclcll^TO TO 
TOTOTRTOcTrTOTeTT ftTOT fftRT V "WIT <p4^ab FflcRR fftfftlTOTOTOft Hoicuftel 
W TOT ftTCTO ftlet. SlftftTO^ 3Tlftft ^eftcHI mTO 3RTeTT eR TOfpft WTTW 
FTO SnfteTI'l 1WRM '^r^|s(e1 TOlffteT srtftWTRI TO5TO 3Rlft. STlftlr 
3TOI fftftcT ftTO' 3RTet. TOT %5RT ftft^TfteT ftt Tftw 3TTt 3RT TORT TOTO ftteT. 
RIT cfTOITO fftror 3TRRZIRTTTO WeT. ftt TOT TO^T ?ITcft ft^T fttft TOTORRIT 
TOrfftwIT TOft eWTT TTOlftTOTO Weft TO^T TOTT ftlWTOT 3TO. TWIT 
TOT WftcTT ftt |iH fftWTOT TOITTOT %TOft ftlcft SITftft 

slWlftl ^RTTfttTOTOTTTTO^TO^WTORrfttTft. 

(Pushkin / Awalikar 1975: 1-2) 
A general analysis of the above passage shows that both the passages 
outwardly seem to be close to ST in content. But still there are cases of 
addition, omission, mistranslation, odd TL constructions and syntax. 
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The question of transliteration of proper names is a common problem 
in Russian - Marathi translations. 

The name AHApefi lleTpoBMA TpwHeB has been given in Marathi as 
(1) 3 Tf£ fii'H and (2) 3T&A fiTAtA. The proper knowledge of 

Russian phonology and their naming system is the only thing, which helps in 
transliterating the proper nouns from Russian. The first PPH version is 
translated from English and hence is not close to the original name. 

Here, the equivalents used for the military post ‘npeMbep-Mawop’ 
are different in two versions as sf^cT Aa? and AAA though both are in 
English. There are no Marathi equivalents for the military ranks. The names 
come from the British colonial period. 

‘Hac 6bmo AeBaTb ne.noBeK AeTew. Bee mom GpaTbn m cecTpbi 
yMepjiM bo MJiaAeH^ecTBe.' PPH translation adds here one sentence - WT 
c^idlei 41 cfAAT ciheil - to explain it further and emphasize. 

‘Acmb 6eAHoro TaMonmero ABopmiMiia'- is a case of reduction. 
The PPH translation omits the word ‘abophhmh’ (aEh^k) and replaces it 
with ‘AeAOBeK’ ( 7 |eAA), whereas Awalikar omits the word ‘GeAHero’ fAftA). 

We find some odd constructions in TL like: anfA Aetr apa f^efT 
AA?AT cTAtTA ... which also does not render the clear statement like ST. 

The semantic field of the phrase ‘Tpe3Boe noBeAeHMe' involves a 
number of things like PPH translation explains concretely At AA? ikf A%. STTf^T 
T^fht At ATA, A^fH T?lAT. Awalikar generalises it with the use of word ‘TTAAtfA’. 

The translation of the phrase ‘6op30M KoGeAb* (fast dog) is an 
example of mistranslation. The PPH version translates it as while 

Awalikar misinterprets ‘6op30M’ as a species of dog. 

* Use of proverbs and idioms is very peculiar to Pushkin's writings. 
Though the message they convey speaks of universal human experience, many 
times they have culturally loaded phrases and hence are difficult to translate. 
It’s interesting, however, to see the various strategies used by the translator in 
the translation process. In Captain’s Daughter Pushkin has made peculiar use 
of idioms and proverbs. The idiom/proverb given in the beginning of many 
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chapters is associated with and almost summarizes the content in the 
respective chapter. 

The first chapter of the novel starts with the proverb: 

(i) Eepeeu necnib CMOAody which translates into English as ‘ Watch over 
your honour while you are young ’. 

The literal meaning of this proverb in Marathi is: 
d^umuimi^ri (TcRT:^) tft 7RT (trim). It actually comes from the complete 
proverb in Russian: "Watch over your clothes while they are new, and over 
your honour while you are young" 

The Marathi versions of the same are as follows: 
fai iflcHti' (Pushkin / PPH 1959: 1) 

Here, PPH translation presents a poetic form of the proverb, c MOJiody 
(from the youth) in ST is replaced by ‘days in the youth’ in TT. 

&/a>vfl & — TFT (Pushkin / Awalikar 1975: 1) 

Awalikar retains the form of the proverb in Marathi - imperative mood 
(Ilnd person singular), which is common in Russian proverbs. In fact, 
proverbs in Marathi generally have a typical suggestive/advising form. 
Awalikar replaces the word ‘youth’ by ‘childhood’ and choosing another 
meaning of the verb ‘ Sepeeu ’, he, instead of the verb ‘to keep/to guard’ prefers 
to use ‘to take care of. The positive thing is, additionally, he provides the 
explanation in the notes given at the end of the book as: 

eTFHFTTTRJT 'H-HHldl cfc|aJv41 -£r’ 

TFT 3TT%. 

This is certainly an ideal way of giving maximum content and 
information to the reader. This is especially important when the reader is from 
culturally far distant territory. 

(ii) Chapter XIV begins with the proverb: 

MupCKClH moa6ci - 

Mopcmn Boahci. 

(Popular rumour is like a sea-wave.) 

'jflN sfletuj 

FJfF? -isIcJoAoj. 
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Awalikar has chosen a poetic form to express a Russian proverb in 
Marathi. He gives the explanation at the end of the book as a note: 

^rnarctfezn snefcft cti^hk^ sreifr. tft arafr. 

c^fNr sitWcfr 3TOrT. 

(iii) ympo Mydpee Senepa. (Morning is wiser than evening.) 

TTKqTcf>T<55-|^ WIo5 yi^iuf) 3RRt. 

Here it means, “we’ll think over the matter and take a decision the next 
day. That would be better.” But the meaning is quite clear without any 
explanation. 

(iv) He36ciHuu zocmb xyxe mamapuna. (Unexpected guest is worse than a 
Tatar). 

Migun dctwi^H cnfs:. 

Here, Awalikar explains the proverb in notes provided as an appendix 
and helps the reader to better understand the historical reference to the use of 
word ‘Tatar’: acimTl cztpja elicit ¥tciT (Wo-^ydo) But 

the word ‘Tatar’ may be explained further giving account of their attitude with 
Russians in the historical past. 

* The poetic expressions /poems, songs, folk songs etc./ in the novel 

and their translation is another area, where the translator finds a challenge to 

balance between form and content. 

(i) KanwTaHCKan aomb, 

He xoam rynnTb b iioahoab... 

" Captain's daughter, I warn you, Don't you go for midnight walks." 

w&Twrffit, wwm 

/% * 10 )ti (Pushkin / PPH 1959: 38) 

and 

SWzHi Jjcfl ■ 

fib't/act/ W/d? -iflti tcff (Pushkin / Awalikar 1975: 30) 

The PPH translation has retained the poetic form and beauty, while 
Awlikar has given a literal translation and it has lost its poetic value. 
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(ii) JlKDBOBb 

Ax tbi, flCBKa, rieBKa KpacHaa! 

He xo jxyi, fleBKa, Monona 3aMy*c; 

Tbi cnpocw, AeBKa, otua, MaTepw, 

OTu,a, MaxepM, poay-nneMeHvi; 

HaKorrn, AeBKa, yMa-pa3yMa, 

YMa-pa3yMa, npwAaHOBa. 

llecHa HapoAHaa. 


ByAe Jiymiie mchh HawAemb, no3a6yAenib. 

Ecaw xyace MeHH HaMAenib, BOcnOMHHenib. 

To >Ke. 


cPAT cf?pr dl^cb, 

an^cTT^fcraRsn# 
sfFTTeTT fcpcTR 3Tl^t 
3TP<THT^[fcfWR 3Tl^t 

WTTfAWToftftoSt, 

ATSAfigA 

^eil, tj el6M 

cRj A^RT AcRT; 

STTtAFTTAT f^TAR cR ART, 
sfNTeTT, 3TTfeTT, vj1c|o6«4M|; 
cjcil AHvil-viRvrl 4 A> i*' 
TO-ARA, §'SlR-dl 

WTT^T fow ^TAAT ^cfT 
RlA^Ael Hdl, 

Wfi SlfiRTcgfST^fAcTT^yfT 


WAT3RgfroT?FT 
wi ^ft ■’t v>nn"£f'3> ^ 
cRAA^AAWA! 

ciW%r 

fcRR^ftef AefT; 

3UM*T)d Rdl. 

(Pushkin/PPH 1959:43) 


dWuld 


(Pushkin / Awalikar 1975: 43) 
Here, both the versions have retained their folk art form and sound 
beautiful in Marathi. But Awalikar’s translation is closer to ST in content as 
well as form. 


(iii) CMPOTA 

KaK y Hauiert y hShohukh 
Hm BepxyniKW HeT, hm OTpocTOAeK; 
KaK y Harnew y KHarMHioniKM 
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Hw oma neTy, hh vraTepn. 
CHapaflMTb-To ee HeKOMy, 
BjiarocnoBMTb-TO ee HeKOMy. 

apTM 

STFSTcfT 
*TT ^TT 

'm ^ciflcii 

*tt am* - 'TT s)ih 
<fcH tllcflcH fcl^l >HM? 

-eu*iix) jhui. 


CBaAeSHaa necHn. 


(Pushkin/PPH 1959:107) 


STtHU 



an^Wfcr writ 
■fcTerTfuftf^^t. 
amra - sirred 


-dHN TIFT 


(Pushkin / Awalikar 1975: 93) 

An apple tree appears very rarely in Marathi songs/poetic expressions. 
It is alien to us geographically. But it appears very commonly as an image in 
Russian folk songs.' In the above context it represents an orphan young 
girl/bride. So, the question is how the TT reader perceives the literal 
translation of such images. May be s/he can not appreciate this image in the 
same way as the SL reader. Will the Marathi polysystem assimilate or accept 
in general alien imagery in Russian folk songs? It is true that the translated 
version of the song does have a poetic expression. It sounds like a Marathi 
folk song. But there is another way to create the same feeling in the TT 
reader’s mind. i.e. to replace the image by a similar image from Marathi 
folklore. May be, a Bakul or Chapha (Champak) tree? So, it is common to use 
the image of a flower tree in Marathi, instead of any fruit tree. But again that is 
a question of domestication of the ST, which the translator has to accept as a 
policy before the translation process starts. 

Secondly, the poetic translations done from Russian are closer to ST 
than those done through English in content as well as form. 
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Though both the translations are good and almost faithful to ST, we 
find a poetic expression, very peculiar to Pushkin, in the translation of 
Awalikar. This is visible in the translation of poems, folk songs, proverbs, 
idioms presented by Pushkin in the beginning of each chapter in the novel. 

Thus, we find that both the versions of the same source text serve 
different purposes in target culture. PPH translation tries to provide the 
necessary background information to the reader in view of real understanding 
of the context in which the ST was written. Awalikar’s translation is in line 
with the poetic language and style of the original text and tries to give all the 
essential information to the reader. 


& Je Je 

GO 

Lev Nikolaevich Tolstoy (1828-1910): 

Tolstoy in Russian Polysystem: 

Tolstoy's fiction consistently attempts to convey realistically the 
Russian society in which he lived. It was said that Tolstoy's work is not art, 
but a piece of life, a mirror of the Russian society. Isaak Babel had said that, 
"if the world could write by itself, it would write like Tolstoy". 

Tolstoy took' great interest in the East. He did a lot to acquaint the 
Russian people with the wealth of Eastern cultures. He translated the folklore 
of their peoples, wrote articles about the doctrines of ancient thinkers, took 
interest in publishing books about the sages of the East in Russia. His ‘Letter 
to an Indian’ is one of those writings. He condemned the policy of the British 
colonial power in India. Many writers of the East are imbued with his broad 
humanistic conception, compassion and faith in the spiritual forces of man. 
Tolstoy in Marathi Polysystem: 

Tolstoy is the author, who has been widely read and loved in India. He 
has been one of the two most translated Russian writers in Marathi, the other 
being Gorky. We find Tolstoy’s seven novels in Marathi translated at different 
times. They are: The Kreutzer Sonata, Cossacks, The Devil, Ivan the Fool, 
War & Peace, Resurrection and Anna Karenina. 
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We find a book-series (five volumes) on Tolstoy namely Count Tolstoy 
in Marathi published in 1919. The books introduce the Marathi reader to the 
biography -life and works - of Tolstoy. 

Sane Guruji (P.S.Sane: 1899-1950) is one of the most respected 
freedom fighters in Maharashtra and a Marathi writer, well-known to Marathi 
readers for his novel Shyamchi Aai (Shyam's Mother). His God Goshti (Sweet 
Stories) includes simplified and abridged versions of world classics like 
Hugo's Les Miserables and Goethe's Faust. He translated Tolstoy's book What 
is Art? (1896) entitled Kala Mhanaje Kay? in 1934, when he was in jail. 

The blurb of third edition of the book says: 

STSrfcPT. c^iell ^juft^TR'tsTT fcMKkT) 

*ncRT?ft HM U IKI 4lefl<t>k 3i^c||qcp fcRtn^T STIcft 3tl%. uft 

'Hcj'HIcMI f^FttoT cfRt -?RkT eft cpeTTcT UTcT Ul^eldl 3T^T 

c^TlxTUTcl 3tTt.” 

(Tolstoy/Sane 1934/2000) 
In the Preface, Sane Guruji gives the gist of Tolstoy’s concept of Art as 
follows: 


<Pdr 




■^RTcfKTT 

(^TcRT^jrrfr) 


n6M 

^IcHl ^Ull'ft 

cftcTT. 

l^TMT 

^Tc|faT 

6ciqcl. 


^TRTcftctTf3f5JT 

d4deftd m\\ 

■^fVnir^TcRTftvirft 
fcT«c[upr cfjerr. 


! 

4>dl 

(■5ftv3?tp^^fT^TT^ft) 


aiwcperr 
(enf^ mcpirftuTpft) 


31I4cM , 
31NdM Wm, 

3ll4din 
Tf^er cp/pT 

vJeMH c^uil'ft, 

cfJClI. 


%4o5^?lfcIcrRT 
#T, cfRRT^ft, 

^FTcpfi>rrft 4>dl. 
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And the publisher’s note in the third new edition (2000) of the book 
talks about Sane Guruji’s relevance in modem life. It says: 

“Some may say that Guruji’s literature has become outdated now. 
When the flow of foreign investment is coming in our country, the 
insistance on ‘Swadeshi’ may be felt foolish. But the foreign 
investment is taking us to another dependency. If we realise this, then 
we may understand the need for ‘Swadeshi’ even today.” 

(ibid, translated) 

Referring to the collapse of Soviet Union it further says, 

WK 3TRTT <hfao5cJT 3TT% 3T^ 3TTRT Wf. cbTHbR REteR cfetfloffeiH 
arr^cT cf>pt? w c?rr spr’ fordid f^raicrr 

3TT^, 3T& i} u IK 

(ibid.) 

This translation of Tolstoy has been a great contribution of Sane Guruji 
to Marathi literary polysystem. 

A report of an international seminar held in Delhi in Dec. 1960 was 
published in the Marathi periodical “Satyakatha’ in Feb., 1961. It was written 
by well-known Marathi writer Shankar Sarada. It says, that John Wen, 
England said: “Some of us knew Tolstoy only as an artist; some of the others 
knew Tolstoy only as a philosopher. But Tolstoy, which appeared now, is 
larger than Russia-Europe.” Stephen Spender said: 

“STF^t cfcdMd ^tT. Tlfclclcclsl cf tTRfxRR 

WcTT 3TT% % 3TFTW Reft WrT. RT ^ RRcfTtr 3TTWIT 

3ti% crft fr rtw M hRRjvi, 3#r 3rsftjof ant... r 

eTd^T^i wtrt w^i u i u 4I-41 fttcRft sHMcfl srrt.” 

(Sarada 1960: 14) 

G.P.Pradhan, a socialist thinker, writes an article on the occasion of 
50 th death anniversary of Tolstoy. He tries to show how the autobiographical 
sketches of Tolstoy are an important part of his literary works. 

H|U|xHI^ RgWRfft WtWcT cReTT ^41 R*f 

■RRStft (Redemption through suffering) ift W eTd'teT^dl 3TFT3tft RcRTT 


(Pradhan 1960: 46) 
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In 1965 Charumati Bhagwat wrote a book on the last days of Tolstoy’s 
life. Her work was based on a part of the book ‘Family Views of Tolstoy’. 
About the selection of the text she says that she liked the last part of that book 
‘Home Leaving and Death’ written by Tolstoy’s daughter Countess 
Aleksandra Tolstoy and so decided to write it in Marathi. 

cjfe ^tt efr ww m 

<Jtlid '?TT *IHIId 'dfcl'W'i clDWell 3TT%. 

(Bhagwat 1965: Preface) 
Sumati Devasthale writes the biography of Tolstoy in 1974. While 
relating Tolstoy with Gandhiji she says: 

WT^FTTW MIcSlcR cJJHT ^TT 3F#T qcbdcAJ itecTT, 3 TtR ftt Hglc+ll 

TTT?St. 3Tr*4'4 u lld 3Tr°Tolel dec|§1H 'SfeR^RT 

Itcl. 

(Devasthale 1974: 5) 

Both of these books helped the Marathi reader to understand the 
various aspects of Tolstoy as a human being, as a writer, philosopher. 

Even today the Marathi literary polysystem expresses its need to have 
a dialogue with Tolstoy. G.P.Pradhan writes a letter-series to Tolstoy about his 
unfinished novel The Decembrist. This was published in the periodical 
‘Saptahik Sakai’ (2006). The English version of the same Letters to Leo 
Tolstoy has been published recently in 2008 by the popular Prakashan, 
Mumbai. Pradhan says that Tolstoy should have completed the Decembrist, 
because he had experienced similar situation and problems in his life. He 
compares the situation of Russia during 1870-1880 with that of India during 
and after the independence period. And explains, how, like the Decembrists, 
the disillusionment among the youth here, forced them to choose the 
revolutionary path with armed movement and turned them into Naxalites. 
Tolstoy did not agree with the Decembrists in following the path of violence, 
armed revolution. Pradhan, too, had the same view about the Naxalites. But 
then he feels now, if there is no social movement with peaceful way in the 
existing system, and when there is no justice even after independence, what 
answer can one give to the revolutionary youth? He wants to know what 
Tolstoy would have written in his novel about the non-violent way to eradicate 
injustice done to poor people. 
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Tolstoy’s novels in Marathi have greatly contributed to Marathi 
literary polysystem. The language, style and different themes he touched in his 
works not only introduced Marathi reader to Russia and Russian people, but 
also to a new thought. 

The Kreutzer Sonata is a novella by Leo Tolstoy, published in 1889. It 
was promptly censored by the Russian authorities. The work is an argument 
for the ideal of sexual abstinence. It emphasizes Tolstoy's controversial view 
on sexuality, which asserts that physical desire is an obstacle to relations 
between men and women and may result in tragedy. At the same time it is an 
in-depth first-person description of jealous rage. 

In Marathi, the novel has been translated twice: the first translation was 
done by Bhausaheb Mantri in 1944 and the second version is by G.B.Nirantar 
in 1950. 

In the preface to the first translation, well-known Marathi critic Mr. 
S.K.Kshirsagar says, that it was before thirty years (may be in 1914) when the 
periodical ‘Lokshikshan’ introduced Tolstoy to Maharashtra as ‘Maharshi 
Tolstoy’. Since then many of his works have been brought into Marathi. The 
English translations of Tolstoy were available for the educated youth. And he 
says that the novel The Kreutzer Sonata is coming to Marathi readers in 
Marathi costume: c|qid, *kic5) TTSEERt”. He talks about the literary 

taste of the contemporary Marathi reader: 

cUWlefT vt 3RtcT 3% WW t TT ^cbld 3TT%. 
W Scflcbd 3 % 3FT:Mldl41 3 % 

3RT:yc||^i41 3TT%. slldcblUl %cTT” 3Tlt; Hc|^|4d wra'cbldl 

oMlftdK %% 3Ti%; 3T% SrNFTT W3T 3TcT, fRT 

%T, 3TT%! WRT “sR^T 3TT£[facJ> ^ 

■JJcJjT t W 3TTt. W W, 311% fcfRtT Ste^T 

3Rn4t^-TRi#ciiucbi4l ■zrr ^wcbict cTotcm ^ftgft%c?l3nt! 

(Quoted from Tolstoy/ Mantri 1944: Preface 4) 
Kshirsagar strongly criticizes the followers of ‘Stream of 
Consciousness’, saying that it was a new subtype of realism propounded by 
Zola in Europe, which gradually started becoming artificial day by day. 
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%cii<pfa wrt cR^xzn(err3 j*tkui4$) vjrIw ci^f^rrft^fr cdT cr^4 
Rfr<T4 STTcSTPr 31W 3?4 3nw4 f4t? 3RT#. d df 3l4 dT ft 

>Hflci4 >HiJ|UiJ|^dN clI'Wcl^l vJM 41 j I SRlftt...”. 


(ibid. 7) 

Here, Kshirsagar praises Tolstoy and his style in The Kreutzer Sonata: 
a>Ys?e§rc ftVnidi ■errcflcT srtctt ciid4>Hi 3 tfrt 3rftdd ^Rnfftcb arm 

W9T ^icinmyn, ^ttcrt ^ici^c^i, fhrcficR ^r amr tRrh imii cpt^t 
fthRT ttciHi'MsptJt «lld4)a cfRcT STTftT 3tft dlcicl. RdcT'STT <sj|i|cbl i 

cdftpdRTftt anf^T <1-1141 5<41cfja RtftMRTT dT IfddTftt 4leid 3RTdT crreicfJHT 
dkRtdftft) TMfttftftflcTTSTftfT M-d u IK dlftt. ... 


(ibid. 7) 

Then he relates Tolstoy’s writings with Christianity, the teachings of 
Bible and its influence on Tolstoy. 

^fhcjvcHi ^cicT, anitqifcHcf, srrf^r ^murfftra- Tj^Tpft sranr ftiftr. anf&r 

dTe^d.lil'HK^ cftcF 3fTHj|lfttcf> £x) sidl'd ftftHd HHdld. „ 


(ibid. 9) 

RTRm, WTddd[ftt ftt R|cbc|U| ftfa ^tT dt?Td - “sfd^ - dSHSII cpsjofr 

d«ii«ii41 r^ichcjuj ^ftr. anfftftt Ri<+>cjuj oi^id ftlfR. 

“mmdt *tbKdi w!” 

‘Vft ft d^TRT ^ dftYft?” 

tt ^TcZIT^t vrqi4 3TTERDTt^lc'id dldo6mK<si 3TfteT dlldd dlR u TlcK j?ld viddMl!” 

(ibid. 11) 

Kshirsagar also relates Christ, Tolstoy and Ganghi. 

Kshirsagar talks about another factor which is important in translation 
process. He feels that a translator can translate effectively, when he has led a 
life similar to the author of the ST in reality. The translator Bhausaheb Mantri 
was from a well-known noble family like Tolstoy. He, too, had enjoyed fully a 
luxurious life, was a reckless, generous and intelligent man from a reputed 
family. Kshirsagar feels that a person like Mr. Mantri, who has seen all the 
sides of life and enjoyed the luxury to the fullest, experiences a kind of 
disillusionment after crossing the age of 35 years. And hence, he can easily 
understand Tolstoy’s writing. 
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Lastly, he calls The Kreutzer Sonata an excellent model of Gandhian 
art. Because Gandhism is the ultimate form of Tolstoy’s thought. 

The translation of this novel by Bhausaheb Mantri is a kind of 
adaptation, transforming the proper names, geographical locations and other 
cultural realia by those of India. For example, the hero Pozdnyshev becomes 
Bhausaheb Sumant, the violinist becomes a harmonium player and The 
Kreutzer Sonata becomes raga Meghmalhar. The mention of marriage-knots 
bound by God, saree / ‘Lugade’ soaked in blood and ‘bin kasotyachi patale’ 
relates the text with the Indian, especially Marathi culture. But it is not a total 
transformation of the original text. At the same time, it involves a mention of 
men and women wearing overcoats with soft silky fur on the collar, fur caps, 
inner jacket and silk shirts, discussions on the problem of increasing number 
of divorces in Europe and Russia, boating party etc., which relates the text 
with a foreign culture. 

Hence, the translation becomes a mixture of domestication as well as 
foreignisation. 

The ideal of sexual abstinence has prevailed also in India since long. 
The views expressed in the novel on sexual abstinence as well as on the 
marriage system, man-woman relation and adultery etc. interest the Marathi 
readers, too. Hence, there are two versions of the same novel. 

Another story by Tolstoy The Devil was translated into Marathi by 
Bal Altekar in 1947 under the name ‘Saitan’. It starts with a typical Russian 
landowner, Eugenie. He fears that lack of sex will do him harm. "Involuntary 
abstinence was starting to have a bad effect on him.” He felt he must find a 
young woman, "but only for his health." He finds a beautiful local married 
woman, who cheerfully submits. When the landowner marries, however, he 
finds his thoughts drawn irresistibly back to the woman he has used. ‘ When he 
thought about Liza he always saw before him those clear, meek, trusting eyes. ’ 

Since Tolstoy himself was unable to decide on an ending, he wrote 
two. Both are published in this edition: the first is neater, the second perhaps 
more realistic and brutal. 

The inevitability of death is the overwhelming concern of Tolstoy’s 
exquisitely constructed novella. It explores the powerful and destructive nature 
of obsession. 
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In the Preface to the translation Gajanan Balkrishna presents a long 
discussion on Tolstoy and his real experience in life which inspired him to 
write such a novella. He explains in detail how such obsessions gradually lead 
man to moral degradation, and relates it with the same message in Indian 
mythological stories and Bhagvat Gita. 

cF&p STTfrT ‘sTPJrT ftqilH ^fT: - ’ W M 

^IcH cpTSim^H ^TfPtcToT ^leT 3TT%. 

(Quoted from Tolstoy / Altekar 1947: Preface 2) 
The translation provides both the ends given in the original text. But 
The Preface proposes a third end to the problem. It is ‘Eugene’s self¬ 
purification, self-development. According to Gajanan Balkrishna, Eugene’s 
confession was a right thing, but it should have been made before a right 
person. Here, such a right person was not his uncle, but his wife - Liza. She 
would have forgiven Eugene, would have given a moral support to him, taking 
him out of the feeling of sin. 

Tolstoy’s novel The Cossacks (1863) was translated into Marathi in 
1947 by V.V.Hadap.' The Cossacks is an unfinished novel which describes the 
Cossack life and people through a story of Dmitri Olenin, a Russian aristocrat 
in love with a Cossack girl. 

This short novel was translated into Marathi in 1947 by 
V.V.Hadap.The title in Marathi was Sinhache Chhave (Lion cubs). In place 
of preface Hadap writes an article entitled ‘Gandhiji, Tolstoy and Lenin’. As 
the title suggests, it’s a comment on Tolstoy’s philosophy in view of Lenin, a 
comparison of Gandhism and Communism. He refers to Lenin’s articles: 
‘L.N.Tolstoy-Mirror of the Russian Revolution’ and ‘L.N.Tolstoy and the 
Modem Labour Movement’. He concludes: 

cTd'wT4cii<i?'i) ^ cr vidu-si uitflcmuhi 

vrf^FfSTr fW 3TT%. tFffa TERf-olPHc||syHI- 

c U 4 -^PltCNl 4" cTtWFTTxTT 3T*?rr!T 

"t erf^FfW CM'fCNci^lel '^tcfjR^sfTT^T 4Hlcl c^owik 3TT%. 

(Tolstoy/Hadapl947: Preface 7) 
War and Peace (1869) is one of the greatest novels ever written, 
remarkable for its breadth and unity. Its vast canvas includes 580 characters, 
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many historical, and others fictional. It tells the story of Russian society 
during the Napoleonic Era. The story moves from family life to the 
headquarters of Napoleon, from the court of Alexander I of Russia to the 
battlefields of Austerlitz and Borodino. The novel explores Tolstoy’s theory 
of history, and in particular the insignificance of individuals such as 
Napoleon and Alexander. But more importantly, Tolstoy's imagination 
created a world that seems to be so believable, so real, that it is not easy to 
realize that most of his characters actually never existed and that Tolstoy 
never witnessed the epoch described in the novel. 

The novel tells the story of five aristocratic families, particularly the 
Bezukhovs, the Bolkonskis, and the Rostovs, and the entanglements of their 
personal lives with the history of 1805-1813, principally Napoleon's invasion 
of Russia in 1812. As events proceed, Tolstoy systematically denies his 
subjects any significant free choice: the onward roll of history determines 
happiness and tragedy alike. 

It was translated into Marathi thrice: in 1959, 1962 and 1977. 

Dutt Apate in the preface to his abridged Marathi version of novel 
(1962) says that Mahatma Gandhi considered Tolstoy his Guru. Tolstoy’s 
literature is of unique importance as an inspiring force of philosophy of 
equality. The translator aims at making available a world-famous novel in 
abridged version for the Marathi youth. 

The 1977 abridged version of the novel in Marathi was published by 
the Maharashtra Rajya Sahitya-Sanskruti Mandal. The translator A. N. 
Pednekar used Constance Garnett’s English translation and Manuel Comrov’s 
abridged version in his translation process. Lakshmanshastri Joshi, in his note 
as the president of Maharashtra Rajya Sahitya-Sanskruti Mandal informs the 
readers about the various activities undertaken by the institution to create 
literature in Marathi. Under the Bhashantarmala (Series of Translations) 
activity various Western classics were selected for translation, which included 
books of Russian writers Tolstoy and Dostoevsky. The aim was to develop 
Marathi language so that it achieves a status of medium of higher -university 
level - education. Spread of education and creation of excellent literature are 
considered to be two prerequisites for the development of Marathi. So this 
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specifically had a functional approach to translation. Thus, translation of War 
& Peace is a significant contribution to Marathi polysystem. 

Resurrection (1899) - the last novel by Tolstoy told the story of a 
nobleman seeking redemption for a sin committed years earlier and 
incorporated many of Tolstoy's refashioned views on life. 

The novel entered into Marathi literary system in 1981. There are two 
versions of this novel: one is done by well-known Marathi playwright 
V.V.Shirwadkar. There are many plays on his name, some of which are the 
translations from English. Shakespeare’s Othello is one of them. In his play 
Chandra Jithe Ugavat Nahi (1981), he mentions in the very beginning that it 
is based on Tolstoy’s Resurrection. It is an adapted version where the novel 
gets completely transformed into a play in Indian, especially Marathi cultural 
framework. 

V.S.Apte (1983) also has brought Resurrection in a very small, 
abridged form. As he mentions in the Preface, he aims at re-narrating the new 
generation some of the stories which became popular in English and acquired 
an important place in the immortal world literature. 

Family Happiness is an 1859 novella written by Leo Tolstoy. The 
story concerns the love and marriage of a young girl, Mashechka, and the 
much older Sergey Mikhaylych, an old family friend. After a somewhat 
awkward courtship, the two are married and move to Mikhaylych's home. 
Over the course of the 100 page story, Mashechka finds that married life and 
her feelings for Mikhaylych are much more complex than she had thought 
and have little to do with her previous, slightly naive, notions of marriage, 
hence the ironic overtones of the title. Family Happiness. 

Family Happiness is a most interesting example of the manner in 
which Tolstoy transposes the facts of real life into the substance of art. 
Tolstoy himself long pursued this ideal of family happiness, and during 1856- 
57 he actively sought the realization of it in courting pretty Valerya Arseneva, 
much younger than himself, who lived on an estate not far from Yasnaya 
Polyana. 

The novel was translated by well-known Marathi writer, critic 
Shankar Sarada in 1991. As described on the blurb, the novel was brought 
into Marathi as: 
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dfd'WIA^ £oicJK ^W?TT, 

3T^[cncR fel^lc^l ^totcft 

3TM# fcicretn-d dl41, . 

(T olstoy/Saradal 991) 

(A tender love story of Tolstoy, written on his own experience and 
seems fresh even today, just like it was then and also quite contemporary.) 

Since 1944 to 2007, we have 15 translations of Tolstoy’s works in 
Marathi polysystem. It was Dharmanand Kosambi, the scholar, who 
introduced Tolstoy’s short novel Ivan- the Fool to Marathi readers. Much has 
been written on Tolstoy and his works in Marathi. The Marathi reader has 
taken interest not only in the literary works, but also in Tolstoy as a person 
and his philosophy. The people in Maharashtra saw Tolstoy primarily as a 
moral teacher. 

The Indian (Marathi) critic Prabhakar Machwe finds Tolstoy’s 
influence in the stories for children by Sane Guruji and didactic tales 
by V.S.Khandekar. ... Prabhakar Machwe finds that Anna Karenina, 
Resurrection, and the story “The Kreutzer Sonata” made their mark on 
the novels of W.M.Joshi (Marathi)... 

(Chelyshev 1985: 76) 

The above statement rightly expresses the fact of Tolstoy’s influence. 

We take Tolstoy’s well-known novel Anna Karenina for a detailed 
study for the reason that it has only one abridged version in Marathi. There 
has been no attempt to publish a complete translation of this masterpiece. 

Anna Karenina in Russian polysystem: 

Anna Karenina (1877) tells parallel stories of an adulterous woman 
trapped by the conventions and falsities of society and of a philosophical 
landowner Levin (much like Tolstoy) who works alongside the peasants in 
the fields and seeks to reform their lives. Throughout the extensive 
background material of Anna Karenina Tolstoy provides much information 
on the contemporary Russian social and cultural scene. 

Tolstoy depicts the hopeless marriage patterns in urban society. 
Despite showing the blissful union of Kitty and Levin, Tolstoy ultimately 
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states that marriage, and other sexually-based relationships, weaken the 
individual's quest for "immanent goodness." He shows how the love 
between Anna and Vronsky deteriorates by the lighthearted intrusion of 
Vassenka Veslovsky. 

Anna Karenina in Marathi polysystem: 

Sumati Devasthale in her book on Tolstoy’s life and works 
mentions about the reception of ‘Anna Karenina’ in Russia during the 
process of its publication. She writes: 

tfcRgfqW fePSFTTftf 'STleTeMI 

M cfj |c| ctfcff aFTftt dldldldl'l . did tilofld. 3tH1^ 

vriiqft 31 Pi fed? cldldh*) did '^TicTl"41 «Jv5T TR4cft 3Tlft cfft 

*TT^t? d>|4df) HR u lihd: ^vflel cfft SPvflcH ? 1?. dldlft fpl t)v*q vrfl' eft STHThTcft 

(Devasthale 1974: 247) 
In an article on Tolstoy in the book ‘Vangmayin Mahatta’ Pednekar 
writes about Tolstoy’s ‘Anna Karenina’: 

cfrHMf t cH 3 TTDt ftftft dTSIT >Hdftldl fftxjR d><HI$JI ‘^TT 

cp^Pldl’wf a el <ei7|4 ^fctT ^ft?T tfddl 3Tff?. dld^dl AFFTRTT 

dd-dl^T fcT^T ^WcR, ftFFdftcR ft*T <b ill'll 3TftT, sTF^tt 
SUdedldfld ftr ifttT 3TTft 'UT 3TT?tft>ft 3||Hedl pHmdl 3FTTft 

ft*t \jd'S PKdel *6°^ dlRld5, dHMI-f Id ell Pl u ) 4>elel 

3l 'del... 

... ‘OTTcTt cfftcT Id ell '’TPT’JTeT ^tft TT *6°^ ^tft’ e?T el <£l cr> |-c^| | 

Fct ftfrPT TRefleT 3TT#. ^q-q eft SFHmdMr TRc5 faplcl cpfleT 

Flft. 

(Pedanekarl991: 151) 

The Marathi translation of the novel was done by Lalitagauri Kavali in 
1989. As it says in the Preface, Anna Karenina is an ‘ever-green’ novel, 
which will never become old. The translator felt that the novel will remain 
fresh for centuries, ,and hence was introduced to Marathi readers. It was 
brought into Marathi in an abridged version. It also tells how the translation 
was appreciated by others as it was totally reader-oriented and domesticated. 
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The translation was done through English, proper names being transliterated 
from anglicized forms. 

Textual Analysis: 

We take the very first sentence of the original novel, which has 
become significant in the world literature, and its English and Marathi 
translations: 

Bee cHacTJinBbie ceMbw noxemn flpyr Ha flpyra, Ka^c^aji 
HecHacTJiMBafl ceMbsi HecuacniMBa no-CBoeMy. 


(Tolstoy 1877) 

(All happy families are alike, but every unhappy family is unhappy in 
its own way.) 

(lit. Wcf ge# 3mm, WT 3fim7T 


cj^tr dfanw arq; sicfftfrd; w 



.. .rrr«n 


(T ol stoy/Kavali 1989: 1) 

Here, the contrast with simple phrases cnacmnuebie ce.ubu (happy 
Family) and HecHacmnmcm ceMbH (unhappy family) are rendered in Marathi 
as ‘happy family’ and ‘families suffering due to unfavourable circumstances’ 
respectively, which seems an unnecessary explanation of an unhappy family 
as well as suggesting a reason for its unhappiness. Secondly, when Tolstoy 
treats each unhappy family as a separate category, Kavali talks about all the 
unhappy families and relates them together. 

We choose a passage from the ST, which is the climax of the novel 
and hence there is no editing done in the abridged form of TT. 


OHa xoTena ynaerb rioA nopaBHHBinwHCH c Hen cepeAMHOio 


nepBbiM BaroH. Ho KpacHbiw MemoneK, KOTopbiw OHa CTana 


CHWMaTb c pyKtt, 3anep>KA T i ee, w 6bmo y)Ke iio3aho: cepeAMHa 
MMHOBana ee. HaAO 6bmo >KAaTb cneAyioinero BaroHa. HyBCTBO, 
noAofiHoe TOMy, KOTopoe OHa McnbiTbiBana, koiaa, Kynancb, 
roTOBwnacb bomtm b BOAy, oxBaTwno ee, h OHa nepeKpecrwnacb. 
ripHBbinHbiM acecT KpecTHoro 3 HaMeHHH Bbi3Ban b Ayme ee 
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ijenbiw p aa fleBMMbwx u fleTCKMx BOcnoMMHaHMM, vl BApyr MpaK, 
noKpbiBaBUiMM aah Hee Bee, pa3opBajic«, vl acw:3Hb npeACTana evi 
Ha MraoBeHMe co BceMM ee CBeTjibiMM npoineAUiHMW paAOCTMMM. 
Ho OHa He cnycKana ma3 c Konec noAXOAHiu,ero BTOporo BaroHa. 
M poBHO b Ty mhhvtv, KaK cepeAMHa MeacAy KOjiecaMM 
nopaBH^jiacb c Hero, OHa OTKMHyna KpacHbiw MemoneK vl, BacaB b 
njienM rojioBy, ynaaa noA BaroH Ha pyKH vl neracwM ARwaceHiaeM, 
KaK 6bi roTOBacb Toraac ace BCTaTb, onycTHJiacb Ha KoneHM. H b 
to ace MrHOBeHwe OHa yacacHyjiacb TOMy, hto Aenana. «rAe h? 
Tto h Aenaio? 3a^eM?» OHa xoTena noAHJTTbca, OTKi/myrbCH; ho 
hto-to orpoMHoe, HeyMOJiHMoe TOJiKHyno ee b ronoBy vl 
noTamwio 3a cminy. «rocnoAM, npocra MHe Bce!» — 
nporoBopH/ra OHa, nyBCTBya HeB03MoacHOCTb 6opb6bi. MyacnnoK, 
npwroBapHBaa hto-to, paSoTan HaA acene30M. M cne^a, npw 
KoropOM OHa HHTana McnojiHeHHyio TpeBor, o6MaHOB, ropn vl 3na 
KHwry, BcnwxHyna 6onee apKMM, AeM KorAa-Hw6yAiv CBexoM, 
ocBeTMna ew Bee to, mto npeacAe 6 hjio bo MpaKe, 3aTpeiAajia, 
CTana MepKHyTb vl HaBcerAa noTyxna. 

(Tolstoy 1877) 

(lit. (rid/ fef&fl dda) dUefcdl d/?cdl d&dl<&le4) dd/dd did WT eft 

d/d/tfd WFSeT dtdefe^ll eW did VtfycS fcfW $cd J )dl, dFT LJdft? dt/dl. eft 

W feTRT Wdmr 7 tdT. dtleTT JWRT d^J/tf) diet WWt *TFT Wit. WWM 
■gddHi dmmw ft/id/pr eft dpppm dnf 3pjcft ewm djvftJ-f fitw 

CI0c). fet^T %>dl4) T fceft. $>dl4l ^7 WWW&JT WPffsJT dlddlcfl') fef^dl 
ddd/d ddPT ^ofl-eitl mwifttm dim foefldf) dHOc/uf) u//'<V/ &cdl dpf dTdPJW 

fcToum# m wiit wfw Zimin/ mr? jmr. mm vftdR edmr wtf 

U&WHH Wd’lefl'i dlHdmfcd felRIdPt? dlddld. WT fcPT WR JdlRI fW RT 
dsd/ddd W deqef] 3PT v)<d/ zfJcpfzZfT PWW c ft fefRT <Hd4) ddo) 
dim dd7W mft frpf eft cTfcT V?f fiftdlJdcft duftr <&iaid dfep dTfdi d&dledlcfl 

did id! LJ^t PNeft, ddd dlcTdlctMi WV[ e)cp/zf adlf) <d<d, IrFt d/d-’dl 

dldlOlcfl dt)<pd fitet. edIWmft eft vf <Ped dfeft edldl dd<P<H u H fcldl dl u Mdl. 

‘(j^dniift? dmr mete *ft? dmw€t?” fetm uumw wtn pft td>mt dkf. 



L P'S<Pef}. c^T ycfiMM uf cp/$ 3&/l<l0 WfcT & W7 <Pld) , 
ftmM c tsN^NFTcft tftW3TTcft 3Tf ft&cfl.) 


d'jfcd'f 


■Rfftcft ftftFT #PH' 


^FT <siiejldl 


cfr fm 1 


fftft Ml'Sl'^i -c41cf>i<aicl\ \3ftt 'RT^iraT (cMK %cfT. 
’ eTTef f*T cMcFidzill yiJHId ^ft? sHIcdlft tflcfrMT 
jft f^! ftcTT. 3TKTT '^ft' cf J M 3TFfft TTFfft ftftqpfcT <4lci 


STTfift c^TT nRfdd t T d T fcfeT?T TT T 3FTTCTT 


tl'fcd dl4>ef. 


FTHTcTT vflF^c^RdT 4FAJId ftR^n^TT cRTTftft ftt 3nt, 3R WTT 

WTT#TT *1 deft ft ft^-deft. tcTW <s||d4 1u |TrZ|I, cdlcftcl dlRl*mu|l^l ftcfr ftcfn^ 

3Hck| u H — ?tfr 3iidc| u Hdl ^TcT edft) £dcb IcI'tdl'dHk v$d J l-% dMIoll. 

3Trf^T vfqT 3TORT^ fftd - "^FToS STP^T CHlTi!44d $dd>o6d eidMd gld cJJT 3jtJcbK|T)l 
W WcTdl ftdT 3T#r SIHdlft sgf sgf dMuil-MI c^T >HHMl41 Tjft 

^*Jldel ft ^<sl "ftd? SFT ej^l^ll cMftft dMKIK^ aTd|ri(| Hdld Sldd^ dldel. 
3TTftft erft# SFJlft fftrZH fftftft ^Rc^OTRIT ^RJT WTE2JT 

d'^H'i41 ftnft ^mft. ftq?r T^icr>j-cji eft '*^zr 3 imi 4<£i emmeT) 

died Xdll4) ftft Rift RKcfd^'l fceft. 

aTNeT H«t() ftfttft <siejl|T*JI dft cil^d fftft WeT:ft 3)l4edl ftptft 6ldid fteTcT 
^JTcft fft^pTffteT. "ST 0 ! 4d41 eft SfleTT v30 u ik d'ld eft 'iaicft M'Scft. 
STTe^^OTWTcFfteT^'Helc^l ^dlft3HTffteTOT ^ftcTSTTcft. 

<{v3 3TI% ftt? W cf^ft 3Tlt ftt? % 3ft^T ePT ftft 3TTt ftt? 

3FUcTT fft^ Wnqirft e*TT ^ ^ dc5*T W?nftt fttfT ?ITcft, W 

ftcicJdld W i|tU 3^ftcReJ fel-oqT 

fft^Wft ft^T 3TTcrt 3TTR # ^Rft ^Tcftfteft. 

^TeTT ^TT^^.’ 

4 R 10 K WI3IWT ^Ic^lci'i ^ftrft"5T?t ^'l^dl. 


eft ^rul^ ^1dct)ft cfjT^ldft 3^ftw 
tleTT. 


cff^Tcft cTft" yei4c <t>ftdd 


WT ftu|«|-4)-ci|| yqii^iid #TT 3TT^Trft 4md el41, ft ^'ddef’ 3lHdN, 4da>'ftl, 

■fftdT, ejxRT, fftm "qpft ^TeFcT... 
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eft 5R5M el Wei I, e^fleT 4^JpT ^Bctt STlf^T ^ cpT^t 311^41^ 

SPT 3T£)Kle1 7 TT^et 4 el s)d, et c4T yeM?lle 1 eRS3^T vJ^oa*i Pmiel. 

W^oS S4>m ntuftu| d | -gtvgj erPTeTT. 3TfeTWT #T, 3F&? *T4 44 ^IcT TOW W 
UTelT. 

(Tolstoy/Kavali 1989: 408) 
The translation by Kawali ends here, though the ST continues further 
for 40 more pages. We clearly see the traces of domestication in the TT. 
There are additions, omissions and misinterpretations, which take the TT 
reader away from what the ST author intended to express. Compare the literal 
translation provided by the researcher and the translation from actual TT. 



<rM*41 cnRTRTR^t aT 4 |xi|| 44T4 'SFFPJ cfPTeT. (addition) 

* (WiwzMt eft & W?W efcft c-V/zy/ ’HiicfiWUH fcfcfT uiMctdl. 

3PT c4T SP 1 )) 3llH u l 3RT<^e4T <£c4l^l 3FIT P)e1tt1 u l Sllcl). 

(misinterpretation) 

* fetm, Wm'FfT J:W3FT<p&Wrt 

t 3IW, 4>io6v41, f^Rtr, 4^, WTT, f)4 TmmIhiTI Wefet...(addition) 

* yRicpK «tK u i 3n»i<t4 &ne 4 ici>{ 3prr^"SiBt wfl'Seii. (addition) 

* 3FT4WT WTT3RT ydl'Jl tfl^xTcft. (addition) 


Omission of the reference in the ST of Christian faith: ferf <£'Hi41 
$c#takes the reader away from the ST culture. 

In fact, the TT completely lacks the inner beauty, style and content of 
the original text. The translator is not a literary figure or a translator in 
Marathi. And hence lacks the art of translation. 

The translation by Kawali doesn’t give justice to the parallel story of 
Levin, which has a significant role in the novel. The second Volume of the 
novel is almost dropped in the translation. 

Tolstoy plays a dual role in the novel. One, he is an artist and two, he 
is also a preacher/moralist. The translator has presented before the TL reader 
only the first aspect. The second aspect -the moralistic aspect- is reflected in 
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Levin’s character. Levin is an autobiographical character. Toltoy’s own quest 
of meaning and purpose of life is reflected in Levin’s fate. Tolstoy’s own 
quest for harmony between landlord and his peasants, Tolstoy’s own ideal of 
married life is reflected in Levin and Kitty. All this has been skipped by the 
translator. She has not done justice to Tolstoy the moralist. 

The translator’s indifference to this part of the novel may be related to 
her being a woman. The problem of Anna as a woman might have appealed to 
her more. As in the Christian faith, a woman like Anna is treated as a sinful 
person in Indian culture, too. The tragedy of an adulterous woman is 
somewhat similar to that of Anna in Indian society even today. It has found 
expression in films many times. But there is no expression of this problem in 
Marathi proze and no serious search for its complex connections with the 
religion, family system and social order of a particular period here. The 
depiction of such type of problem has a romantic expression in Marathi 
novels. This is represented in the fact that Tolstoy’s The Kreutzer Sonata 
comes in two versions into Marathi and there is a lot of discussion on it in the 
Marathi literary field, while Anna Karenina has only one abridged version in 
Marathi.The problem depicted by Tolstoy in the 19 th century has relevance 
even in the 20 century, when the translator selected it for translation. 

The abridged translations are of many types. Many a time they are 
meant for school-children. Abridging a literary work involves editing of ST 
keeping in view the target readership. A long novel in two volumes when 
comes in only 408 pages in the TL, naturally there is a loss during the process 
of transfer. As the paratextual tools /preface/ reveal, no clear translation or 
abridgment policy was adopted by the translator. The target readership is not 
properly visualized or defined before the translation process. Translation and 
abridging is done on ad-hoc basis and hence the translation suffers. 

We find that those abridgements, which have clearly defined policy 
before translation and abridging, have a place in the literary system of TL. 
Hence, a significant work like Anna Karenina seems to have almost no place 
in Marathi literary system. 

* 
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(iii) 

Aleksei Maksimovich Peshkov (1868 -1936), better known as Maxim 
Gorky, was a Soviet/Russian author, a founder of the literary method 
‘Socialist Realism' ahd a political activist. 

Maxim Gorky in Russian polysystem: 

Gorky viewed literature less as an aesthetic practice (though he worked 
hard on style and form) than as a moral and political act that could change the 
world. He described the lives of people in the lowest strata and on the margins 
of society. Through his works he revealed their hardships, humiliations, and 
brutalization, but also their inner spark of humanity. When Gorky wrote about 
the labour of the lower classes, he spoke from experience. He himself had 
worked in a series of menial jobs earlier in life, ranging from bootmaker's 
assistant to pantry boy on a steamship to law clerk, which served as the 
models for several of his stories. 

Gorky got reputation as a unique literary voice from the bottom strata 
of society. He was a very passionate advocate of Russia’s social, political, and 
cultural transformation. By 1899, he was openly associating with the emerging 
Marxist social-democratic movement. Eventually he became a celebrity 
among both the intelligentsia and the growing numbers of “conscious” 
workers. He publicly opposed the Tsarist regime and was arrested many times. 
Gorky befriended many revolutionaries and became Lenin's personal friend 
after they met in 1902. His poem, The Song of the Petrel (1901) for which the 
Marxist review ‘Zhizn’ (Life) was suppressed by the censors, was read as "a 
very transparent allegory for the coming revolutionary storm”. 

Gorky remained one of the most popular writers in Russia, and a 
symbol of the socialist movement. Despite the efforts of the censors, his works 
were widely distributed, both among the intellectual community and the 
working class. And his influence extended beyond his works. Gorky’s 
contemporary critics as well as the critics of later period have argued over the 
artistic merits of his work, but there can be no doubt that he was an extremely 
significant literary and public figure in the period following the Revolution. 
His major works include many short stories Makar Chndra (1892), Chelkash, 
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Song of a Falcon (1895), Twenty-six Men and a Girl, Creatures That Once 
Were Men (1905); novels Foma Gordeyev (1899), Mother (1906); plays The 
Lower Depths (1902), The Lasts (1908); his Reminiscenses of Tolstoy (1919), 
Chekhov (1905-21) and Lenin (1924-31); and autobiographical trilogy: 
Childhood ( 1914), My Apprenticeship (1915 ) and My Universities (1923). 

Maxim Gorky in Marathi polysystem: 

Gorky is one of the most loved, the most read and appreciated, the 
most discussed foreign authors in India. Many of his works, including Mother 
have been translated into Marathi. They include his autobiographical works 
Childhood, My Apprenticeship and My Universities', novels Foma Gordeev, 
My Fello Traveller (1907); a number of short stories including Makar Chudra; 
and plays The Lower Depths etc. 

We find many articles written on Gorky - his life and works in various 
Marathi periodicals. 

Renowned Marathi writer V.S.Khandekar writes about Gorky: 

.. .de.ci.Liii cK3<f), ^ratT wTTxrt ww anftr eft wrcpsffa 

3rRT41d 3Tf^tcT £|'SH'S u IKI eft 3TT^. 

(Khandekar: Quoted from Gorky/Bhuskute 1945: 22) 

Gorky’s autobiographical work My Childhood was translated by 
V.V.Hadap in 1946. In the preface titled ‘Kadu Satya’ (The Bitter Truth) 
Hadap quotes Lenin: 

Gorky is unquestionably the greatest representative of the proletarian 

art. 

(Gorky/Hadap 1946: 1) 

But the main purpose of his preface was to investigate the various 
objections made by two well-known Marathi authors to the artistic value of 
Gorky’s writings. 

dSJTfa 4i4M cJkTT, eW, ftW^TT ^ tHRpT 4T 

dK'Mdld dlddd v}df<) u did 3TTcT 

3TT%vT T 3tTtcT, JRT^Tf^ cf ^51%^ Wpft 3TZRZT 3Tlt. 

3fr. C[ t c||d.4i||<fl<d WT cf5cH|cjd 
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e^T. ^TT c^cblcbKjtjl' :£fcf5T *^saci: ■ l iT<tfb>4l cFTRsRTteftcT cRcrTe^RRrfcR^ 

ant. (ibid. 2) 

Hadap also makes a statement that has relevance even today. 

vflcRi<ftcT cpeft ^«TFT ftf**RT cfRcTHT W HHcjd >HIfoMcbI‘viPITtqT 
suc^N^a cbdi tt tcRHft tteft, di^i ylcoN^a eft snofl, aiM ir 

^ScfcRn^W '5 7 TRT eft 3Tafcl# tt3R sRTctt 3TTt’ 3T% WIR cRTSeT antcT, cT 
w anfa ■esftcR' ^tw afMcRxZR sumi^ nidicix! whu wf wm qrswir^ 
anteT. * 

*(Tn^gtcTcfR wmRcfW *RTtt >HllteSJ -^TteFneftcT 3TKt#q- WI, 
^?19) (ibid. 6) 

Gorky aroused this kind of discussion in Marathi polysystem. He says 
further that: 

cfjcTT tt jjfeb<|| tRT. cRcfcfT «pr cjcil, cf tt^frT- Pl^fr)^ 

WT tffttcT-cn^. f^RTTcT W^ftcR t eRcfxi ^eRSTFT 3TCTdqTgo£ ^FtMT^ft eftfa 
^xHI cT ^ U I efld cPtfcPT? 3T2tt?f cpffa dfa u IIHI'qyl <+><HI tt qtRtln 

apgrr^RKT^TT#. (ibid. 10) 

Chandrashekhar Dange in his review of the book Maxim Gorkychya 
Laghukatha (1949) writes: 

dW'Hlff?dl4l Pi R ell %cfo5 S|cjd'l c f’ T 1 3llPi <J|ck SRIcT^T ”T^T dJI'Ulc51 

*KII^I ( 3CTfJ#t’ cp?ft 3Hc|¥44>dl eTFIrT t ^TT cf^HT nRc^fcj, 

ttMRTRtt ant. Rsi'wW'< eftfeefot ^ *nR<^ anfit R)Rhvu<^ Tra<t>Ki4 
4)er4iy4iu) vto3TTf^r^lRe-4 ^TraT Wf 4^ETT ^ ^TcbcTt f^Tcfcl 

T^npsrrnR^M tRfft ^FTtHT. 

(Dange 1949: 40) 

V.G.Joshi (1955) writes about Gorky and his poetry, a part of Gorky’s 
life less discussed in the literary world. In his article Joshi quotes Gorky 
saying to Vsevolod Ivanov: 

<*>) u flR? eRieR ■*11 ^<m icjiyfij ?icf)UiK ^ntt. Idlt^mi arstxj' ant ni u l. tt jte- 4 cr> 
RcriI cfjRdl ferfM. (Joshi 1955: 35) 

Joshi gives a poem written by Gorky when he was very young. It 
portrays the feelings of an orphan, helpless and weak boy. 
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^RTftf5fT3TO?fr- 

cR'’ft (cl<a^ Rb^eTl Sittdl. 

mT 7 ?) ^oHIl 3TT% 

3TTf&T 'jfr M 7 TeTT MISOl — 
eft <MI^) *6 u lci) — 

“^'T^TSRp^. 

•TTlft cRcjsfl ■cjH'^l eflosfctcft utnfet.” 

(Joshil955: 35) 

Contextual Analysis of the selected Text: 

Mother (1907): 

Mother was based on actual events: a demonstration by factory 

workers near Nizhni Novgorod in 1902. Gorky had met with Pyotr Zalomov, 
the leader of the demonstration. However, Gorky's fictionalized narrative 
focuses on the characters and their evolving social consciousness. The 
"mother" is Pelageya Nilovna, widow of a rough factory worker. The action 
in the novel is generally seen through her eyes. Her son, Pavel Vlassov, is the 
leader of a Social Democratic circle among the workers. The first part of the 
book describes the mother's increasing affinity with the ideology of her son 
and the radical group which gathers at their house. Initially, she is fearful. 
Gradually Nilovna's love for her son and the force of his ideas convinces her 
to support the revolutionary cause. The second part of the book takes place 
after Pavel is arrested for leading a May Day demonstration, and the mother 
goes to live with a fellow revolutionary. She volunteers to smuggle radical 
booklets into the factory and to peasants in the countryside, becoming a full- 
fledged member of the radical group. In the end, Pavel is tried and sentenced 
to exile in Siberia for his actions. The novel closes with Nilovna being beaten 
to death by police while attempting to smuggle copies of her son's defense 
speech. 

The remarkable thing about Mother, and wftich still makes it live, is 
its characterization of the mother, Pelageya Vlasova. Here we have the living 
process by which an ordinary person becomes, step by step, a fighter for 
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justice and gets involved in the revolutionary movement. The "conversion" 
comes from the deepest, most elementary human feelings. It begins with her 
simple, motherly concern for her son; in the end, it has become a motherly 
concern for all the people. Through her emotions as a mother, she has reached 
the realities of justice. 

Gorky himself said that he wrote Mother "for agitational purposes." 
The idealized portrayal of Pavel and his fellow workers reflects Gorky's 
propagandistic aims. Lenin complimented Gorky for writing "a very timely 
book.". He felt that it would improve the social consciousness of workers. 

Gorky’s hero was an ordinary worker. He shifted the focus from 

extraordinary individuals to broader social forces. Pavel Vlasov and his 
comrades also sought to de-emphasize the individual, in order to focus 
attention on the common problems of the working class. Gorky’s 
depersonalized descriptions reinforced this universalistic message. Gorky 
directed attention to social and class-based problems, providing an implied 
model for a new society based on the community of workers. All the 
characters in the novel are united by their common goal to liberate society 
from the oppressive bourgeoisie, and while their differences are not ignored, 
they are subsumed in the larger revolutionary cause. 

Even though Mother has been criticized for lacking artistic merit, it 
was a highly important work in the development of socialist literature.The 
social models which can be read in Mother made unique contributions to the 
political discourse of the time. Mother had significant effects on contemporary 
and later readers. Mother had widespread influence as a propagandistic work. 
Mother became a central model for the "proletarian literature" adopted by the 
Bolsheviks. 

‘Mother’ in Marathi polysystem: 

On the occasion of first centenary of the publication of novel ‘Mother’ 
in Russian, well-known progressive poet Satish Kalseker writes: 

3TTcfT3 mf&etcll ftcRT 3TTcTT ^t. rfr 'dFfT cT^I# Wfel'cil ^1#. 

WJcTT 3TTt 3MT fcc|>HI>Hlc^ ^ % pKrKtf cf^jcf 3T?TT f^RcTC 

wtfar writ i<SI anf 3 ttw itm tarmi ^ ^ cn^t copier. 
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(Kalsekar 2007: 1) 

The first translation of Gorky’s Mother (Part I) was published in 
Marathi in 1932. The publisher was not a professional publishing company, 
but Kamgar Vangmaya-Prasarak Mandal, Mumbai. As it mentions on the 
initial page, the objective of the Mandal was “to publish the literature giving 
scientific information of worker’s movement”. The names of other books 
published by this publication were: 

1. Communist Jahirnama (Marx v Engels) 

2. Russian Kranticha Sankshipt Itihas 

3. Ase ka? (Kamgar Mulansathi Goshta) 

4. Paris Commune or Lai Bavatyache Pahile Rajya (Leninche Lekh) 
There is no mention of the translator. In the preface the secretary of the 

publication (and most probably the translator) N.S.Desai writes about the 
literary significance of the novel and the ‘realistic’ approach of the writer. 
While writing about the relevance of this novel in India, it says: 

‘anf’ %?7 <r ^Tet nulted ^t#. 

<•11'34>hi %t arrarajr ^T%t. 

smld<t>K<H <f>FFTR TlaJclaJldl 3^9, r)ajc)a51c1l ElaWII^ v^cf ^ fiffT 

tctot, ^ 3TR^Tft|WFr c^dcweiidlci 

3TT%. <r9|*jbS %t cflddMI 1%3t 9McM*9l 

MeT fcT=7 <3% 'Uf%c9lftr<jra TMR ^71%f. MW: 

f%^R7Hld)d WP1E clMchMl %t cpi^t 37e*7?T ^rklW cfT^uf wf%7<J> 317%. 

(Desai: 1932: Preface 4) 
Here, we find a note on the translation process itself. It is made clear in 
the preface that the translation is done literally and a care has been taken to see 
that there is no semantic loss. It adds further that there is a common trend in 
translation activity of novels from other, especially European languages into 
Marathi, to transform the original text, changing the location, culture and time 
in the target text. It is called “rupantar’ (adaptation). But this translation has 
not followed the trend. 

The translator explains the reason behind this decision as: 

Whd'icbKI^T 4T<bHH TffoTdl jm TRT%t c|ld<t>i% 371%. 

‘wWW fi#TdT% "277 3c<£<*; imicfl' ■^7cT: T 5qT WT^TcRflm ^dHI dciRl^ r9ldl 
ifrnT cf 37FPrTT crreeT ’TT%f. WStrft ^T%, %5fST7 wMe7 cjfft 
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c||t|cbiHI "m cbKel'JlHtij WET SNftfcRTW ^T%cT, t ^ Silt, "^FT 
c^l^ci r^rNt Rl41 ^T?TcTT eV^NI ^K'tll ^Tcf ”11^1. vielCMi^l 

‘tr^tV <t ‘inMf Wq^ ^55 cpt^tMct 

^m^KTra^TsRcIet 3Rtt cR fcT^T 3^ 3tfacj> -WK'Hl Hl^l^ UTeT 3R#. ^^1^ 
Tf^RIT, ^Ml^d «HcTT, ^RTtcftcT 5 t>ifc|cbK<*, r|c6c|a51-e|| ^fcT^RT.cT 3TMWcfWT 
Tf^RTRfteT ^gpM ^JlfcMt cr sRTTEr SRft 3TFTePFTTSTT »lTcrM 

Rl^rar 7TKTT %^THTcT Wf^T 'STToft 3TTt. ? RTT^ STCclyr ^KRlcJl 
cfTE(cf5FTT 3tf^ TRRT ^cT 3RT crrecr. (ibid. 5) 

This speaks of a clear stand from the side of translator. The 
contemporary reader was accustomed to adaptations of works from foreign 
languages, rather than their faithful translations. But the translator is ready to 
reject the established model and accept a new trend. This reminds of the 
circumstances identified by Even-Johar. The literary vacuum in Marathi for 
such a work with ideological stand created this possibility for translator to 
determine his translation method. 

The second version of Mother in Marathi was published in 1941 by 
Parchure Puranik ani Mandali, Mumbai. The translation was done by 
V.V.Hadap. The second edition of the book was published soon, i.e. in 1944. 
It gives a detailed note on Gorky’s life and works. While writing on the novel 
Hadap says that there is a great difference in the Russian fiction writing and 
the world literature. Russian prose writing is realistic. Russian writers honestly 
depict the life as it is in reality. There is imagination, but the works are based 
on facts. 

Hadap has changed the places and names of characters in the original 
text. Here the state takes the name ‘Sultanpur’ and the small town is 
‘Girangav’, ‘Pavel’s father becomes ‘Balbhim’, mother ‘Pelageya’ is ‘Rama’, 
‘Pavel’ is ‘Madari’. Here the whole story takes an Indianized form. 

The third version of Gorky appears in Marathi in 1945. It was 
translated by V.M.Bhuskute and published by Deshmukh ani Company, Pune. 
In ‘Two Words’ before the preface he says: 

.. ■ ^liold uftcPTTcT 4" t^PIT cH'WfcIcfj 

^rf%v45Rt cfv£ cFflt, Tjmr 3TT^r ^JefFT fllftfeWFTT TR cbMflxiU £ET 

jffaSPi 41^4 ftcITant. ... 
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Tficfft^ft 3TT^ ift >jH<rl4] 3TT^ 3TI%. gRFTR ^laJltTld <aiv4i<alc"'4iq i d 

cf -^TcFqtsqT ScftcR giftrit^T RT 3TT^T RT^R Wet R%dr. eH^T S#ft g' Ml 
■fcRHRTR gTToTT Hlfedl. 

(Bhuskute 1945: Preface; emphasis by the researcher) 
Here, the highlighted words - in the slave countries - focus on the 
colonial condition in India and the relevance of Gorky. 

The book has a long preface by well-known Marathi writer 
V.S.Khandekar. On the translation strategy Khandekar says in the preface that 
it is difficult to create exactly same atmosphere in Marathi as in Gorky’s 
novel, but still Bhuskute has not at all tried to make any artistic cuts in the 
original text. 

wsm wt tcRRfr ■gs^TcTT ?rr gRWRT m t <Rft tpwI'cir 

ciidcT cPTSRfflW R’J 0 ? MR u IHIti|| SRftR uW ffTcfl 3Th?. ^444 

gKWgT eRRffl W rfgccTlRl ! WTftnft gTTol cfft eft W TJ"! 3Tl%. eft 

prefer sWtihi rWt. Rpgsf gr straff ?jut 3tt^. tfr ’ter f^mW 
3TTf & rfcTR]l^ cbdl^cfldl W<T^rtertoT^Tt-hKM'J||^Rff, cR 

fcRR cf4ftcT3i>H u IMI RHcjdMdl^oXj 

(Khandekar 1945: Preface 2) 
The preface also has a discussion on the ‘literary’ value of Gorky’s 
Mother. It quotes well-known Marathi writer N.S.Phadake where he had 
expressed his views on the novel. During 1936-37 Phadake had tried to prove 
that the purpose of literature can not be creating awareness among people. 
And still he had appreciated that Mother is a part of the immortal literature. 
But then just after one year, in 1938, Phadake criticized Gorky’s novels 
saying: 

‘hffcjft gT -gRT 3Rf R? cfM 3R)cT cR RUdT # STTcgR 

^3R TTFRt efft R 4^tcR ft) eng; gRRcTT ?RR 3TTt. ggc^ftdl cT«Rf 

\3cRR vJTT^fl<+><£ld <t>l4s|-4l sRRMI^ld # ^ Rll^qi <Piq<s|-^jxj| 

Tjoft-Ft 3TRRT y>l^el4>qu) ^ft>J! ” 

(Quoted: ibid. 3) 

And then after seven years Phadake criticizes Sane Guruji’s writings 
on the same grounds. And hence the preface criticises the equation that ‘Form 
itself is Art’. 
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$dc"fj|fe orfcRT ^fcTWTf^ ‘dt W cbloiid ftmW FTTcfr ST&cT RTT 

c^io6Jt 51 xH^wyHcii, ftrsTT «ncbMi -arfc^wcjt dtRetr, w ^ dd srm srdr 

ddHl cf 3T«THT ^c^IlR|c)|i| fcRZTT ^dt>t<Rd|-ci cRfa STNeffTcTT 

dcT dn?t. FR m-Sch ddfwr < RFl’ cp|q<s|<£]cf>-j> HlSldld el eft T?cf5T RPJcT {jlH? 
dMIclc^T fcRT3 ^ide^l W SSpT wfdAdl PlPdt dd, cR WT dl-Rbd 
cT5Wf^RRTraT 3TKTRT cfRTR IrTcTcft W cfy?n tf^. (Creation) R R^RT 

(Construction) ^idc^i 3idll41 RTHT ^l U T1 < 4 Hdl41! fcMgdl Rqdd idRkl iff 
PlPf'dlW 5Fd 3TT% 3RTT RTpft R^Tcf:cTT TO^fk 3RTT STFTdr UF cJTRR 

tldcldl R'dd). (ibid. 7) 

It quotes a statement of Jeco Leverin on Mother, the author of the book 
An Introduction to the Russian Novel : ‘Full of defects, it preserves all the same 
its value as an epic of the Russian working class life & struggle.’ 

‘3TTf’ RT ■‘hM'OcT cjJelW FTfM cR 3Ft<F dT sntcT. R£f%cft 

ftlf^TcfciT, Hldud^amelcfl djTcddT 3TFTq, wffSRSJpft Udfctd TRRT-^dl-dT 
anf^T >H*tMc||<NI y«)R <fROi||q| 3T33TFRT, t\ dtR dl^d? RT 
RdeiT 3tIefen"nFT^ HlddHI RdPld gld) ^RtTW ^qd^r... 

(ibid. 15) 

We see a strong defensive stand in the preface saying that basically 
Gorky was an artist with a very delicate writing tone. It is quite clear from his 
story Twenty six men & one girl. But in Foma and Mother many a times he 
seems to have left aside his brush and taken a hammer in his hands. In fact, it 
was the social condition in Russia at that time, which was responsible for that. 
He was the first M Rmid H~1 dqnidi of the aspirations of workers and peasants. 

Khandekar further relates Gorky, Gandhi and Tolstoy and tries to 
present the significance of ‘Mother’ in the Indian context: 

‘snf rt ^miciRi^Ttqi srafcw 3nf&r f?r 3rfj 5- dSRdldqr straicn 

Hldi^l ldd u li^d J lTdld d^lidc^ii id WRcqT ^eidifcl'Stq si-sidl cjdi'd TjpPoft 
3rd. Rfd gldid d'ielc^l SERtFR iff 3Tdk ddRd 3ll^d. cpf 

3N%ndT rt cfjdwfdeqr ^rtfhtcr drfftrftRT fit# 3nt. ## t ri# 
tpPRT RTT# wti. RT##d RRT dcRdqeTT STTFdT ^ RHdT RTFR!# RRW 
Wf FrcTfTPT RT#dT R## F3et RT#t. Rid # 

I^Kdld ftpp crafcld<F 3#T Hl4dPlcb 4Wdid RTRTT RtdRT H Rlfi>|cb4U|l-f 

^FW %dT. ftlRThfoVll iRiqjd ftbdH cbRJINI# # 3RTFFT ftsdt d# #^T 
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an^r^^Mxzn fg^nidc^ii *W-4i4) 3 tt£. hiuwhi errf^R^i' 

anR cf>eic6ciFr ufcR- wrmw cTrcFirfr ^ arrM^ f^mcir ni^l^fl ^r4t 
J|i*Sl#t 3TTWTT3T?^f?T WTF T cpflcT 3TT#cT. WER ZfT foWTTclt 

%riw ^Ryun^i ,hhm Hi u midi ‘on#’ #t chi^rtl' arc^icr wM ^%cT. ‘an# 
’cT ^URTTcTenT WFTrM f^T 3RTcT cFfT ^feRT fM ^Rcp#t ^RsT cRT WFTRT^T 
f*FT RT#cT. ■pTc^TT fcRTR WRTRTrft Rf#l cfR^t 3TFTRTT' 


'TT#tcT. Efftw# ^eiHWC, ditlltJl^li^l fcT*^'MH u ll, Roa^n^ snf^T R)o6el RPIT^ m 
cmfarRFMq, rrrt wtr w w^ant^.Rnc^fctK?l#tTft^3RrRiTcf^ 


TR tfS^Tdl WHR 3TT#cT t fofRcri ^TR RT#t. ‘an#’ RE# 

rtcur^ father %cfr ant ftw ■nr wrt annf^n anR arerrc#n 

ciiecnrnr^H RTflcr. RFmrtn nrnnmT otrttrJit nratrr ttnr m\ %en ant. 
ninm ngErmT w ?r^ ftnt nTtt; cmm rrsr ?m wrt tWirr, 
cnrarr fjdFrfifttoR amrci winsn n^Rnra, nw amrer nrn^r 
O u im, ot n Rmf^r nr nramrg^ strtfirr ri^ini anR cnmr nief4> *?tfpr 
Pucumki Tfjsr ant. Tf\ -#m f^RT n^KfTcfdT ^scf an^nr ne^cn amtt anrfer# 
ant. nr rrr t?r <*>m nRRn^yni^t Ridter. nnt ni-kMidldi erart 
cntcfn dMld. cl cRcfFn nTn^Ht ‘an#’ nfeRTrsn Rmraren trpftn *51? tn Ritter. 

(Khandekarl945: 21) 

Another translation of Mother in Marathi was done by K.M.Naik and 
was published by Suras Granthmala, Solapur in 1956. The target reader of this 
translation was commom people. It also retains the original names of places 
and characters. 

In July, 1968 on the occasion of Birth Centenary of Maxim Gorky, 
Rangnath Kulkarni 'came with a unique performance (Binpatri Prayog) in 
Shivaji Mandir, Dadar in Mumbai. It was a performance without artists. With 
the help of sound and pictures, Mother was presented before 600 spectators in 
an audio-visual form and was well appreciated by various Marathi as well as 
English newspapers. The script was published in the book form in the same 


year. 

P.P.H. Book Stall, Mumbai published the sixth version of Mother in 
two parts in 1958 and 1959 respectively. It came into light as one book in 
1975. The translator Prabhakar Urdhvareshe received Soviet Land Nehru 
Award for this translation in 1967. In 2003, the ninth edition of the novel was 
published. The same translation is available for the readers today. It presents 
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the preface by Prof. B. Bursov, which narrates the literary journey of Gorky 
and the significance of his writings. He says: 

Sctra? tSTraiT sfcISI'HId WT ifcrFRTMT <t>cHld u Tl 4^ OT ihTRt; 

3TTp*T c?TT TTCFTHT 3^*4 3Rft ?m 4*11^1 cil-S.-H^llcl 3a6o*-i ZfcfRT. 7 h'45141 

‘sn#’ 4>lci*ld, 3tF5T^FRi^r^t4, 3T?TT^RT^RT 

(Bursov B.2003: 5) 

Gorky’s Mother thus created a lasting impact on Marathi literary 
polysystem. The Marathi literary system discussed many aspects of the 
definition of Art and Creation. It reached the masses as a literary 
representation of a new ideology, new trend. While connecting the readers to 
Russia, Russian people, its historical events, the translation of the novel in 
Marathi related it with the contemporary situation in India. 

The novel also contributed to the Marathi culture in a way in breaking 
the traditional image of Mother in Indian society. The image of Mother 
painted in Marathi literature so far had been of a deity, always coloured either 
with a kind of mythological feminine power or with sacred maternal strength. 
It is interesting to note that in the nineteenth century all the reform stuggle 
were organized around womens’ rights to education, equality, in terms of legal 
provisions etc. However, in the twentieth century, as Partha Chatterjee argues, 
the image of Mother seems to loom large over the Indian freedom struggle. 
This concept of Mother as the essence of the Hindu/Brahminical civilization 
that needs to be protected against the onslaught of an alien civilization 
basically emerged through Arya Samajists and became hegemonic not only in 
the freedom movement but also in the cultural psyche of the people and as a 
result also in the literary polysystem. But Gorky’s Mother differs drastically 
from this hegemonic concept of mother. Gorky’s Mother introduced a new 
woman participating in the revolutionary activity. She is not to be equated 
with the sacrosanct Hindu culture, or with the essence of a divine goddess to 
be put on the pedestal to be worshipped. Gorky’s mother is an ordinary 
woman who becomes the vehile of revolutionary fervor. Marathi readers have 
been aware of the women participating in the struggle for freedom in India. 
But they did not have such a strong character of mother in Marathi novel 
before. 
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Gorky’s Mother played an important role in Soviet literature and 
occupied an important place in Soviet polysystem. Now after the 
disintegration of Soviet state and in the new socio-political conditions in post- 
Soviet Russia there is a change in the place of Mother in Russian polysystem. 
Gorky is no longer said to be a popular writer in Russia. It becomes essential 
to see if the role of Mother in Marathi polysystem, too, has changed. It is true 
that the disintegration of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics (USSR) has 
been a well accepted fact in India, including Maharashtra. But the translated 
novel Mother is still being sold, purchased and read in Marathi world. It is still 
taken as a historical evidence of Russia’s revolutionary past. Secondly, Mother 
had a tremendous institutional support in Soviet Union. And the Soviet state 
tried to support and promote the translations of socialist / communist literature 
in Marathi. Now the novel is published by Lokvangmay Griha Pvt. Ltd., 
Mumbai, which has an ideological support to the progressive writings in 
Marathi. The above mentioned statement by Satish Kalsekar is being 
highlighted in the advertisement of the novel Mother in Marathi, thus 
expressing its functional role in Marathi polysystem. 

Textual Analysis: 

For the textual analysis we have selected a short passage from the 
novel, and its Marathi translation by Urdhvareshe as it is the only version 
available today for Marathi readers. The passage explains the ideology of the 
socialists in pre-revolutionary Russia. 

— Mbi — coitMajiMCTbi. 3 to 3HaHMT, uto Mbi Bpam MaCTHOM 
CoScTBeHHOCTW, KOTOp351 pa3beflMH5ieT JIIOfleM, BOOpy>KaeT MX 
,n,pyr npoTMB apyra, co3flaeT HenpMMMpMMyio Bpa^Kfly 
MHTepecoB, JDKeT, crapancb cKpbiTb mjim onpaBaaib 3Ty Bpa^y, 
m pa3BpamaeT Bcex nwKbio, jiMijeMepMeM m 3Jio6om. Mbi 
roBopMM: oSmecTBO, KOTopoe paccMaTpMBaeT uenoBeKa tojimco 
K aK opyflMe CBoero oGorauieHim, — npoTMBOuenoBeuHO, oho 
B pa>KAe6HO HaM, Mbi He MO/KeM npMMMpMTboi c ero Mopajibio, 
HByjIMHHOM M JDKMBOM; H.MHM3M M XeCTOKOCTb eTO OTHOIIieHMH K 
J1MMHOCTM npOTMBHbl H3M, Mbi XOTMM M 6yfleM GopOTbCH 
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npOTHB Bcex cJjopM 4>M3MHecKoro u MopajibHoro nopa6om;eHMH 
MenoBeKa TaKMM oSmecTBOM, npoTMB Bcex npneMOB Apo6neHHH 
nenoBeKa b yrony KopbicTo;iio6Mio. Mbi, pa6oMwe, — aioam, 
TpyAOM KOTopwx co3flaeTCH Bee — ot mraHTCKHX MamwH ao 
AeTCKwx nrpyuieK, Mbi — mopyi, jiwmeHHbie npaBa GopoTbcn 3a 
CBoe MenoBenecKoe aoctohhctbo, Hac Ka^Abiw cTapaeTCH vi 
MO)KeT oSpaTMTb b opyAHe aah AOCTM^ceHwa cbomx Aenew, Mbi 
xothm Tenepb rnvieTb cronbKo cboGoam, hto6m oHa A^na HaM 
B03M0>KH0CTb CO BpeMeHeM 3aBOeBaTb BCIO BAaCTb. HaillM 
no3yHrn npocTbi — aojiom Hacrayio coGcTBennocTb, Bee 
cpeACTBa npow3BOACTBa — HapoAy, eca BjiacTb — HapoAy/ TpyA 
— o6fl3aTejieH pjm Bcex. Bbi BWAMTe — mm He GyHTOBiAMKw! 

(Gorky 1907) 

(lit. smrit mmwnrit writer. mm wf, writ wwft mdHttri snritw. rit 
trimmer t fw ymtmfrimr mmr item mrmrr cmri, frierrimtri 

4>ri)ri) W ftcd/J R*lf u l m ft $ VCI dHc/uiiMi fcfnJT eWri WT&T cfrdJVMl 

mm mri mm, wr <pmmrri mritm (rifriw) mm writ. mprit 
mrnft rit mmr mwmmri mm mm: mmr ririmri mwr writ rit 
ffw rit HHiRririt wri, rit wwdi w$mrwri, w*rit mm ^ritrit w ririm 
rifrimfrit mritr wm mm mrit. mrm mfrimriwmm rnm^ritririr fririmwrr 
3 ft ~<gw u n wwri w% wrier, smr mmrnmgr ririwm wwmrn writer wfri 
rifrim ydiHfiiJhm mf wrufrimm, riririrrm mmtm wrmrmrit mwrm 
frim§rr mwmm mri wrffrimm riwf crrmmrit mrrit $*&/ 3rrri. writ rit 

Writ WFFTR writeT. Writ ft dtw 3ilriel, 11*41 WT!ri JfriS ritdW mfNT^J ft 
d&M $dlril— mrnrit 

frifririt ritri. writ miei:mr mrrit riririmrit crmmm AWctct trim writer, 
mrimmr mmri ri% mm mmmmrit rrm mmri wfri wwrw rnmr mr% 
mrrrit. wm m wmm ^rrrir mrimwri erit wmm mzmrriw? tmrri 
wmr wwrit mrr frifw friosmmrit mrit rif<w. wwm ririmr mm wrier- 
‘wwft mwrriri mmrnr mm!’, mrmrrrit mf mmr - mrrim mrif, 'mri 
wrrr- wrrimmrif, rieriwri wr ri^rw mfririf. ^mw friwriw wri-w*rit 
ri'S<st)< writ!) 
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“3TF^t qRRRTdTR^t 3TT#lcT. RFR 3f^ 3RTT q>t STF^t ^RTcFfrlW fclW 

Silgld. cj5K u l 'SgiupTl ReRxTT {?t 3R?t rftR 3TT% c(5t dlyi 'd*)MI' c )l SRRld gtcil, 
efm?- R TR ' d^ tfr «R^T?T, f^RftRSR fedWtR ^T ftcRIl) T R^Rf^t?r 

Pmfui "?tcncT, 1fcRter rtHt ^Rsfr rrrtrt# 3rpm 

3tt?pt vJTRfr, 3t#T eilRR*ir ^rtRR, ^r q twcr Rhft crra 

g)vdH rM aratrr^t slo rtcI. strw *6 u i u i srt sn% cf5t ^i -tRHid ^'kTI % 
%<To5 ^cTCHT SRcTFT suRfRlxj R1?R >!Rdd RTcT cTT WR 3RFJT cT 3TRxZlT 
fit did I WH 3TFMRT 3TTt. R SRTc^fT >tRMl4 STRdRcR q ^tftqRFTC 3TT«rRM 
itfcrf^m 3 tf# cptfr rr- wir c^di ^-q^r oKrrtrt r 
STRjt ’fifcfRK cfjRcfr. 3T?TT ddldld oqcKilcK ^u<lRcr> cT ^Rlcfr rpRqfhft olK u 4l4 
vif WR ytlfcW 3TT%cr, rili-^lfclw 3nP»T 'RT^MT41 cf efmNT# RRRHT 
fcR^r erq>u|[Rr wrm fcR>R sjR ^r t 3TPfr 3TR£r RciR qpMcfr r 
RT^r RTfcRjR et^RlR 3TRRT STlt. 3R#t WRR 3TT?tcT; JJdiRI 

^RNTgq cT 3RTRT RRRfct cRg; 3TRW£T 3RT^t cRR ^IcTfcT, RT 3RT 
SRJR^t 3TRER *)m 41 RRT cfj<u< 4 mi 3tiHR g<M> f^R^R *) u Rd aTTelefT 

3TT??. cppif^t Rcf:W *31^4*)!<$! 3)l*glc1l 'ilsjcjld R ojs)|>s|cj 3T?ft 3TTR R«Jcfl 3TT%. 

rrt 3trr t ant qft r^ RRt stirtott strait Rtft ftdT ^prtrt 

3TR?W RToRq- SIRjTofT f^ToycTct RfM. 31RW RtRR# RTRR 
3fRdTd: ‘w^RoRTtRR^fRqRR!’, ‘RRRRxfl Ref RTOR RRfiRT RoRM 

rrI’, ‘q# RrTT vjH^i ■?Kft!’, ‘q^Rpt wr rIM!’ ^t srrr rIw 

cblil 4^c|dld? 3R#^fRt R#h!” 

(Gorky/Urdhwareshe 2003: 43) 

This is exactly what the novel contributed to the Marathi literary 
polysystem. This was an expression answering to the question, ‘who are 
socialists’?, ‘what is private property?’ and ‘what are they fighting for?’. The 
novel made the TT readers aware of the political and ideological concepts 
through a literary form. The novel constantly finds a space in Marathi literary 
system in the different phases of its development since 1932. 

The translation by Urdhvareshe, though done through English, is quite 
close to ST and reveals the revolutionary spirit of the original author. Many 
words and phrases from political field were introduced to Marathi literary 
system through this novel. It is clearly reflected in the language of TTs of 
different periods. The typical translation of sloguns is an example of this. The 
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language of ST, unlike other Russian authors, is more colloquial, which is 
close to Marathi style. 


(iv) 


Nikolai Alexeevich Ostrovsky (1904 -1936) - a Soviet socialist realist writer, 
who published his works during the Stalin era. 

Nikolai Ostrovsky in Russian Polysystem: 

Nikolai Ostrovsky, who has only two novels on his name - one for 
which he was awarded the Order of Lenin in 1935 and the second, which 
remained unfinished. His novel. How the Steel Was Tempered, became 
renowned and influential in the Communist world. He could not complete his 
second novel Born of the Storm on the Russian civil war in Ukraine,. 

The life of the author, as also reflected in his novel, became a matter 
of interest and an inspiration for the revolutionary youth not only in the new 
Soviet socialist Russia, but also in all the nations, looking forward to the 
building of socialism. 

He was born in the family of poor worker parents in Western Ukraine. 
He attended the village church school until he was nine. In 1914, his family 
moved to railroad town of Shepetovka. There he entered elementary school, 
but was expelled by scripture teacher. After that he worked in the kitchens at 
the railroad station, in a timber yard, then with a stoker, and then as an 
electrician. 

When the Germans occupied the town in spring of 1918, Ostrovsky ran 
errands for the local Bolshevik underground. In July 1918 he joined the 
Komsomol and the Red Army. He served in the Kotovsky cavalry brigade. 
During 1920 he was wounded near Odessa and contracted typhus. He returned 

i 

to action but was again wounded near Lvov and sent to hospital in Kiev. He 
was demobilized on medical grounds. In 1921, he began working in railway 
workshops of Kiev as an electrician and as secretary of the local Komsomol. 

He suffered from rheumatism and typhus. In October 1922 he was 
officially declared an invalid. However he continued working. In 1923 he was 
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appointed Commissar of the Red Army's Second Training Battalion and 
Komsomol secretary for Berezdov in Western Ukraine. In January 1924 he 
went to Izyaslav as head of Komsomol district committee. He joined the 
Communist Party in August 1924. By December 1926 polyarthritis deprived 
him of almost all mobility and be became virtually bedridden. Nonetheless, in 
December 1927 he began a correspondence course at the Sverdlov Communist 
University in Moscow and he completed it in June 1929. Then he lost his 
vision. 

In 1930, undaunted by his paralysis and blindness, in Sochi, he began 
work on first novel, How The Steel Was Tempered. He also wrote articles for 
newspapers and journals and spoke often on the radio. In April 1932 he 
became a member of the Moscow branch of the Association of Proletarian 
Writers and in June 1934 he joined the Union of Soviet Writers. On October 1, 
1935, he was awarded the Order of Lenin. 

He died on 22 December 1936, aged 32. His second novel, Born of the 
Storm, begun in January 1924 and concerning the Civil War in Ukraine, 
remained unfinished. 


Contextual Analysis of the selected Text: 

How the Steel Was Tempered (1932-1934) is a socialist realist novel written 
by Nikolai Ostrovsky during Stalin's era. The novel's protagonist, Pavel 
Korchagin, is fighting on the side of the Bolsheviks in the Civil War (1918- 
1921). He is a perfect positive hero of socialist realism. The story is a 
fictionalized autobiography. Generations of Soviet children saw the blind and 
paralyzed Ostrovsky as the incarnation of his hero Pavel Korchagin's pledge to 
devote "all his life and all his energy" to "the highest thing on Earth — the 
struggle for the liberation of mankind." 

In Marathi we have two versions of the novel: the first translation 
Chane Khave Lokhandache was done by Bhau Phatak and published by 
Jaihind Prakashan, Pune in 1964. Jaihind Prakashan, Pune had published six 
Soviet novels during 1961-1966. Ostrovsky’s novel is one of them. This 
seems to be a part of series of publications of Soviet literature by the 
publisher. 
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The preface ‘Nikolai Ostrovsky ani tyanchi hi kadambari’ gives a 
comprehensive biography of the author with comments on the contemporary 
social condition in Russia. 


' FRFFFT “FF# F 3TFF#t# TR*T Rj-ctKefl” TF’JF FTT#^ cFT*ft 
6<^lc1HCel SUcT). I cl o* | <R|i|ia % >!4F fcicf>l u Tl Field. 


(Ostrovsky/Phatak 1964: Preface :4) 


It also gives the information about the socio-political background 
against which the events in the novel take place. 

Ej.&FF*# FTFfr EjfF c^qun^j eTSeT ##. ^FT t W 'FFcflH FFFT FFFFT 
FFTTF# STT# FF “3ncR7T^T Fpj *PfelFT FF# ^TcT. F%FFT 

FTTeleft s^tfcT F F#FFT?F FTFFFFTSIFft dKclcfl FlcTsbifcT FT#t FTF tft 
FT F1F#T EjEFFT ?RFF ft#teTT #F#; F4eT<Ji||-cFI 

‘]kTIcR u IU1 3TT°Tei. FFF f#cFTcTTF F c^TTeT cfReRFcS ^PKT 3M^)d)ef {PtfeRFIW 
FfocFHI FFcT F#tcT. R#F #F1# FFFFFT FRFT TFFTT FFT Flcpofc FRFT ^FTFT 
ftecilFyidFl 3nWFTfclF?F F EJ#FF#ToT FTFcleIFRTf#F«F SHU'S “I # FT 
^PPltii^r FF# 3RT. #^>*1 WT FTfxFT eTT^TTcT FT# FF FF# FfrFFFft eTTeT 
### t *[<FT cFFFR ##Ter TTFTlf^FF 4|c|Hl4) ftFFRTTFF FR#, 

FFo6MMKc|lcl F vj'ielel Ff#FFf#FF7FT FFFTSft cTFT ## # WT Ft#. PWicllU 
FFft FT Wft FFf#FFFFFFT 3TFtcTW FFF 


(ibid.) 

The preface has a discussion on how the hero Pavel understands that 
“to change the social condition means to change the complete social 
structure”. It tries to explain what is the Bolshevik / Socialist ideology and the 
socialist values. 


FPTFFFTFFFT F7FTF#FT#T etTwft FlelRlelell c16l FT FIHlRH<F v>T)cMidle1 STlftJcF 
6|Fc1 TR y'SqaiF, FF TFTFF#FT uwciwil Fl u l<rh u lid sieel FTefT, 'tilUlRw F 
oqf^FFT F#FT#t F<ft itfcPJc# FT eTFFT^F cfFR FtFTcT, 3FFR FF^FFT FFpft 
^tfeT^eFTFT FTFT FT cTFFFJF FTcTcTT FRTT. 


(ibid.9) 


While talking about the characters in the novel it says: 

FFT#, FFRTT #F FT FFFFfHt FTFFT 3TTt. FFFFMcT fctfcTF FT# W FFTF 
FFrdl^'H FTFTF ^Fclddld. (ibid. 12) 
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Phatak tries to provide the target reader a lot of information necessary 
to understand the characters and the events in the novel. 

Agnidivya was the second version published by Pragati Prakashan, 
Moscow. It was translated by Anil Hawaldar. This publication shows the 
institutional role of the publisher during the Soviet period. 

As an introduction it gives an excerpt from the book Remembering 
Nikolai Ostrovsky by Anna Karavaeva in Marathi. Revealing the 
autobiographical nature of the novel it gives her dialogue with Ostrovsky in 
Marathi: 

"Pavel, I think, is not a bad kid at all," he said with sly humour, and 
flashed me a smile. "I'm not making a secret of it, of course, that 
Nikolai Ostrovsky and Pavel Korchagin are the closest of friends. He's 
made from my brain and my blood too, this Pavel person.... What I 
want to know is this: does my novel read simply as an autobiography, 
the story of just one life?" 

It includes some letters written by Ostrovsky to Anna Karavaeva, 
which help the reader to understand the author. The blurb reads as follows: 

wnwfl ^4fct 34 ant.” feifeeT ^i3. 

“c4ldl 3 T454T4 vfP# ?4l3 3 3r3 4PT3 43 43 4T4T kJIdRcklMSd 

44144 4T44T3 W 43, Spt anf^T 3lf3WTF4 ^d^loAMI doidJI 7RM 

WefT 3r3 ^FTT3 434^33^3 c4TdT *^T4T 4T3: Wf 3TTg^R 

3t WTT 4t3, •?T4# 'H-'lodreJI 4i|MI xHcfivPT 443RTl3t dMc4l - 

4T4cRt31w ^ckilx4l cI34raT^t!” 

(Ostrovsky / Hawaldar 1980) 

Jidda (Jithe Poladsuddha Mau Zale) was the third version by S.A 
Chitre, published by Akshar Prakashan, Mumbai in 1984. It is a translation of 
abridged version of the novel published by Novosti Press Agency, Moscow in 
1984. It came in a small book form for children. As the preface says, the hero 
Pavel Korchagin is a representative of the period, in which Ostrovsky was 
bom and worked. That was the time of a struggle for their aims and to show 
courage, bravery. 

3Pl45 34>dHI WTc4 3TTeT 3RT4T4T31 ?44:W4 
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cbck'll'JlcK -cJHlel «Hcm vj)J|Ui||xHlc51 ^lelc^l ‘^d’ -INI^ll 

^dl-41 

(Ostrovsky/Chitrel980: Preface) 

Textual Analysis: 

The translation(s) of the novel can be studied in two ways: 

1) In comparison with the ST; and 

2) As a study of the TT in the target language system. 

When compared with ST, they are found to be close in content. The 

names of persons and places, organisations, periods are same as in the ST. 
But Phatak’s translation, being translated from English starts with the 
problem of proper nouns with non-Russian sounds. For example, M<^ei (Ml^lci), 
cfRTT (cft^TT), wft (fM?), (<5f07T?), (Rl^dlocbi) . Similarly, the 

problem of diminutive forms of proper names like Pavka, Pavlusha, 
Pavlushka for Pavel needs to be solved by giving a footnote or a note as has 
already been discussed earlier in this chapter. 

Phatak’s translation does not follow line-to-line translation of the text. 
Many a times it omits words, sentences which would have proved to be 
essential in the target text. There is an attempt to adapt certain words in 
Marathi. For example, the phrases like (oTeu Bacmnin), TTl^fteR 

(napTH3aHbi), 

The historical novels like How the Steel Was Tempered can not be 
treated as other contemporary works. They need special explanations for the 
readers of their translated versions in view of difference in time and space of 
the readers of ST and TT. The first important thing is the information about 
the author. Here, Ostrovsky’s life and struggle give a special meaning to his 
work. Secondly, the information about the actual problem depicted in the 
novel also becomes essential for the readers. For this purpose, notes on the 
period in which the plot is set, the geographical area, the historical events 
referred in the text should be made available as background information. The 
names of personalities /organizations/ political parties and groups should be 
introduced beforehand. 
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The equivalents used for the following words in the TT need 
explanation in the form of notes: Political names/words: Bolshevism, 
Bolshevik, Communism, Communist, Menshevik, Class-struggle, Comrade, 
Socialist-Revolutionary, Counter-Revolutionary, Social-Democrats, Russian 
Social-Democratic Labour Party, Ukrainian Nationalists, Polish Socialists, 
Kulak, Red Army, White Guards, Polish White Guards, Ukrainian Capitalist 
Chauvinism, Ukrainian Socialist Revolutionaries, partisan soldiers, 
Revolutionary soldiers, Samizdat and so on. 

The following passage selected from the ST and its respective TTs 
include a number of such words: 

Ocxpan, SecnomaflHafl GopbGa miaccoB 3axBaTbiBajia yxpawHy. 
Bee Sonbinee n Gonbiiiee mmcjio jnoAew Gpajiocb 3a opyaewe, w 
KaacAaa cxBaTKa poacAana hobbix ywacxHMKOB. 

flajieKO b npoiiuioe otouutm criOKOHHbie aah oGbiBaxena ahm. 

Kpyacnna MeTejib, BCxpaxuBana opyAWWHbiMM BbicxpenaMM 
BeTXMe AOMMIIXKM, M oGbIBaTeAb JKaJICH K CTeHK3M 
noABajibMMKOB, k BbipbiTbiM caMOAenbHbiM TpaHineaM. 

TyGepiiMK) 3a:iwjia jiaBnua nexmopoBCKMX GaHA pa3Hbix u,BexoB 
h OTTeHKOB: MarieubKMe m Gojibinne Gaxbiox, pa3Hbie TonyGbi, 
ApxaHrenbi, Anreiibi, TopAMM w HecKonnaeMoe mticho Apyrwx 

GaHAMTOB. 

BbiBuiwe o(|)wu,epbe, npaBbie w jieBbie yicpaHCKwe acepbi - 
bchkhw peniwTejibHbiw aBaHTiopwcT, coGpaBuiMw Kynxy 
ronoBope30B, oGbaBJum ceGa aTaiviaHOM, wHorAa pa3BepxbiBari 
acenxo-rojiyGoe 3HaMH nexniopoBD,eB w 3axBaxbiBaJi Bjiacxb b 
npeAenax cbohx cmji w B03Moa<Hocxew. 

IT 3 3xmx pa3HOinepcxHbix GaHA, noAKpermeHHbix KynanecxBOM 
vl rajiHAWMCKMMM nojiKaMM ocaAHoro KOpnyca axaMaHa 
KoHOBajibita, co3AaBan cbom nonKW w awbh3mm «rojiOBHOw 
axaMaH riex.xiopa». B axy scepoBCKO-KyjiaitKyio Myxb 
cxpeMxrrenbHO BpbiBanwcb xpacHbie napxw3aHCKwe oxpjiAbi, m 
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Torrta npo>Kajia 3eMJia noa cothmmm pi TbicanaMM KonbiT, 
Ta^aHOK PI apTMH'iepMMCKMX n0B030K. 

(Ostrovsky 1932/1977: 59-60) 

(lit. rfiw, fag? ?f&. 3 ifi)cMf£) 4 , writ wf?t writ 

dwwrft, 3Fttriri4M& ^W&TFkfr.) 

tfecniirm# mrfcm §y %<i&idid fri^t rit wt&. 

ts)t/ic/a c/t^od alw/z^/ %i-3hi<i 4) ^-sdcSldi 3/ldcf) 

tit# m WTZTfT wtec T Wt&; TfritRff cT&ZRfm fitffrr fritH^t TIWTct 73W:W 

d u lc)dll Wc;ct>lcf>£mRT. 


>)dc^d^/rrijirittim riri wmi wmrwtm: 

3mMcft 3tFtcft, Wvfccr3WcT$cT?cf£t... 


ipfft d&rit ririfrit, -grift mrmrri rifc/ww; $ V M 

rift?, W&ftt W^ft J3W rpWWffr cftw WtfT ?m:W 3JciWH WfT Wtftfc 
W?cT3rft. eft tiddltMl fftmt-dlcfrltft 3fft snfift 37Ftcft 


c7 W^3FTftftf^l? ddl $Wld Md 3fft. 


tfftm wfririf m smrwr ft^rmriritt riw 

elcd&d &/<ftdl/ m J J lJ J ldreJI lidHzVI ftlc&dltft ‘g®T dd/HH tidc^d ’ Hd-’dJI 

IfiftftZdlftl ferildddVI'! &?d (?hl. 


W ddM^ift}— sfiridddl^l J //a3/ci did mftldMlril Wdftc f ftwft 

gmr, mwriririt w^rit ri^tmr -mr, H*ri j H mftr tffwi&ir m&urief) 

dftli WIW7U dir.) 

^fef^T *PTcfR #?T 'W'SH *MK U I ^e) el cl. eil<Wx£|| eidid 

3 #cmfef 5 ■?R^' ^F 3 ? cHHIcTl sl^fl. 3 Uf^T *Hdcf?qj|M| yiclc^i <accwi^H, 
Wfay ^ cKJI'efc f#cit TTFT# cWR #TcTIFtcft. 

^sh-l+i^Tl d 'd’dM'fld T 1MlR<fi'^| uflcpTKftcf UlcfNl 3j|R| f^cRT 

anW'HMcl Flcl. 

cflt?5T—sf^cfjTW nfWk ybqd’Jld WT—‘ERTeiT SI«RI «|'M<M1 ?tclT. 
3TK7%T ^HlR^ f^JcTTW HcffWHTT W? tM3Tl^ ^IcK ^TPflcT «ll^xill 
'tskebid 'llSId 6ld. 
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^^ylxll-cZTT d)odrdi41 c|4>Wlxaicfl KI^MI 3TTftT RTRZTT 

3TTWfrar *rt cm^T ei^di ^tt anftr ^ fecMuft rtt ^tr^t arrccft 
M WITftcT ITOrff cfRcl #]cT. 


wtm ^wjjcfld ftcRT *Hifa<t>i{), ^sb^rofter RRRRRk wifrR>R^Rfter 
^Rr-^kr, xhjicH ^ ^fr ^ ^fter, rtrt ^idivTi err srmer 

WTgtfcT fcicicKl! WRWR ^u^l ajIdWlci iRH cf^TItt. 


Tffcil^Fr c^rr anf^r ^nmfri ^Mcf^r #r wYRmfci 
^TEffer snfrr RRft tert %c?r. w-.w ^rrcii 4) -^rf^R^ *guTkkn) 


'Jlft'KR mf^r efrcp 3||Ri WT mc5)^ yid u ll-fll RT c^b^icR did 


dl41<K 'jT^T vjfRRR Scdl %cfT ef^T UlMd^l 3Tlf^T ^RRTSffT 

' 3TR7RT ?1 cRR Pr^lcT *M. 


(Ostrovsky/Phatakl964: 71) 

wm anRr RfeRkr urtcT ^icl. citato rfr! ?Rft 

«rtkr Btcft r w&p y r >ite < rt d<ici il\ ^icr. 

3nRPiciMqu||^ gk). 

dl^i-^i sr^rgraw ^t^rrir?! nWoJldi arkRft rY srw 

3TTl% RRftR)' OTTcRT dcSER|xR| fifiMl ftlM<£H RRR ^tcTT fcfRT 

RRTTRR7T <sK<t>ld 3ll'Skllell RFR'^IcTT. 

R# WRRT SllRl Ref 'dll'll Qde^'il cilofirajj-ci|| J j«lRi||c 1 ^}RR 

RRTct #(cY R?R - Rt% TRRR eRkT ^RT ^frr ?kf; rY IWW RkjR, 

TteT, STRftcT, nY4UlRTR?cR 3RR&!T^STRT ^ai^cxl.ld &ldl #IRT. 

#RRcT RRff 3lRcblYl, RRcT 3 TtRt RTcf ^Mf 'HHNcll^- 
5blfr|ct)Kc)7— Jioi^l^x^i cla5<ti||ell 3TTReRT ^T?RTRITeft >^cM£ R0 u IKI 
^cfRt R^RT 3TRFR RT^fa RR> cTPTcTT. R>T#ft ftc[RT-kk5T ^RTefR 
^T5T RRRRRT 3nRl RTW RTR^kjRK R cRRT ftcSRTRT Refl^RN Rf r3r 
dJIeRi clM'Sld STTcTTRJFR cnpft 3 ||Hdl 3 fRR?R y-wiRa %cTT. 

^d'^l'Tl «loCicfjc spRefRTT "4T cjn^locryi clocryn^ 3TTRT 3TRTRR 
cyclic!oH W ^ITW cn)a)^«Jld YRkfeR^R 3TRTRR 

kcTc^r” Rlk ^R:W '^Rl^cil 3nRr cRR %R1T ?k^T. kr^T efTcf rRp?1 

>HHMcii^-^feicbKct, arrPk ^Rcp- snwrgR^ncR 3 irtict %ctt 
I vJfRt ■ETtWSlTT cf ttRrtir- RTW^m 3TTRr cfmRT^ITW ^Pbl^l 

ERTjft cf^RRR'Ste? dHIcfl. 
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(Ostrovsky/Hawaldar 1980: 124-125) 

Sociocultural words and names like Cossacks, Hetman, Burlaki, 
Sangushki Kings, Pototsky, Petlura and so on also need explanations. For 
example: 

A footnote on Cossack may be given as: 

<Hffch>: ctf^TTJTTJcf <R|A||, tepefy TTFMRT cfT UYITUT 

^Id^fl.WT t ^THeT . 

There are a 1 number of culture-specific words, which also need 
explanation in TT. They include names of dresses like Caucasian Burka, 
Zaporozhian cap, Cherkaska; dances: Gopak, Waltz; musical instruments: 
accordion; songs: Varshavyanka; play: Nazar Stodoli; books: Zhuzeppe 
Garibaldi, Ovod; pistols: Manlisher; rivers: Dnepre, Sluch, and so on. Names 
of different military ranks and divisions, organizations like Comsomol, 
Revkom, Cheka also have an important place in the text. 

An interesting example of how the Translator’s lack of knowledge 
leads to mistranslation is the word THMHa3Hfl’ (Gymnasium) in Phatak’s 
translation. As it is already mentioned earlier Belloc warns against les faux 
amis, i.e. those words or structures that may appear to corrospond in both SL 
and TL but actually do not. Here, the Marathi translator has referred to the 
English version of ST, and has misunderstood the English word 
corresponding to that of ST word. 

The Russian word ‘Gimnazia’ (Gymnasium) means ‘Secondary 
school of highest grade preparing for universities in pre-revolutionary 
Russia’. Phatak seems to be mistaken in associating it with the similar 
English word ‘Gymnasium’ meaning ‘a room equipped for gymnastics and 
other physical exercise’. This leads to mistranslation of the sentence. 
Hawaldar, however, uses the word ‘gymnasium’ in Marathi, but does not 
provide any explanation, leaving the reader under the wrong impression that 
it is the familiar English word. He also uses the word ‘gubernia’ in Marathi 
without any explanation. 

EoraTbiw 6y4>eTHMK ofiyuan ee b rriMHa3MM ryoepHCKoro 

ropotta. 
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(Ostrovsky 1932/1977: 62) 

frpaT Wt 3Tfcm?T 3W-ic4l*JcS fefeTT ^shHH^d *liRid - 

"rjjsrf^srrfr cft^r 'd<si4 111 % vrcFr f$w u t f^er ^tcr. 

(Ostrovsky/Phatak 1964: 75) 
sTIWcfH ^fTT 3Rtc?TTg^ Tjirf^JTW Slg7Tdc*ll faHlRliWWt fcFt %5PT 
4do) tf[cT. 

(Ostrovsky/Hawaldar 1980: 129) 
The actual translation should have been: 

eft vy^TS'q' TJcfcITen f^eTT >RJI u dMI ¥l?Rldcdl Wiw Wffh4> Yn^cT 
3cT?lHT. 

Similarly, we can take another example to see different strategies 
used to render the word: Pogrom. 

Cnyxw o norpoMe norrnm no ropoflKy. 

(Ostrovsky 1932/1977: 66) 
dWNt 3TRTT 0dd ^l u IK 3T§ft M'd'icfl. 

(Ostrovsky/Phatak 1964: 81) 

TTTfPT* ■?)W 31'Hedl'cdl apbcfT So6go5 ^RRH ifctT, ^dchfJI 

tWMI ^lM^Mdc^rdd Mldeqr?tRTT. 

X 

(Ostrovsky/Hawaldar 1980: 137) 
Hawaldar gives a footnote explaining the word ‘Pogrom’ as: 

cjeic^e RTTWcR 3kdinK cpx u ^l^l cpiijfbd. 

Translation through a medium language and that done directly from 
SL is another area of study. A passage has been selected to compare the two 
versions of the same ST: 

Xopornn Beuepa Ha ytcpawHe neTOM b tbkmx MajieHbKwx 
ropoflMniKax-MecTeniKax, KaK IHeneTOBKa, r^e cepefltiHa - 
ropoflOK, a OKpawHbi - KpecrbHHCKMe. 


B TaKwe TMxne neTHwe Beuepa bch Monottexcb Ha yjimjax. 
flwBnaTa, napyoKn - Bee y cbohx KpbuieueK, b ca^ax. 
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najiwcaflHMKax, npsiMO Ha ynnue, Ha CBaneHHbix fljia 
3acTpowKM 6peBHax, rpynnaMM, napoHKaMW. Civiex, necHM. 

Bo3Ayx ApcoKMT ot rycTOTbi u 3anaxa abctob. r,n,y6oKo b 
H e6e ^yTb-qyTb noGnecKJ/raaiOT CBeTHOTKaMM 3Be3Abi, n ronoc 
cnbimeH AajieKO- AaneKO... 

(Ostrovsky 1932/1977: 26) 

(lit. tf&mFft m? 3m& m 41^ &ft 3 fh 4 3mr ^pwcw 

f$44)'<^mr<rmr wa w4ms4t Tmsimrd. 

3JW ?riW tf'f/a}) tizmcfliafl wt c/& u hc1t’ u D T^TTW 3JW7TRT. ?F7c& Vfc 

-yftfwwcvi cgiwid, wfil'zim wmFrid; tivzttw, wm&mw4tws4mr 
sii'sivm 3f}<s<ryi<j't <ici<ici 4}, 4)4)- 4)4)') qd44 siva/ci. 

ipdizf) 31 4t 37j wwr arm -w vfocfcr 

®ivmtW'r& wrf dWdid. snf4 strom gr -M.. ) 

■^AT^IcT AHAARJ AlAT AAtlR 3TAA). *(s)>-1HAcAI ^fA^f>T^RTR^5TT 
BfeAT WAAT 3TAT# P)'H j T MK<yr HT^vfT AHA). AARTATlR 3T1# — AA 3TA#. AHA 
A^l^loiT slg^cfj AHA ^ — ^HA Rh<|ile1l — 4H <t?'<Nell tKI«llf?< 
WTIA. AHoflc^ AHA TjrtT A f*TAAAaM AlATc^ ftRATAT f^HATA. IAMT - 

^cirf^A) aiataha «ja sttM 3ta# Pica-aian stthtata 

ATA^AT <JHc£HA 3TAATA. 

(Ostrovsky/Phatak 1964: 30) 

‘^sf’AHAcAT A^TAATAeAT TTTAAjTc# AT7 ^A? 3RTATA. fcf#AA- ATAtAT 
^AATJTAT# ARRTFAT ##^TAAAATA!STT TSTcTAT ‘JpMt AIRTRAcAT ATAAAcSt 
A7 ARA A%? 3THATA. 3T7TT f^fATA A^Tc# TT# AHA AAc# FRAA AAA#7 
AAATA. A AAA IA ATTHAtTW A?IAAT ATATAt#, f^AT HfcATcATcRAT eTIAASTW 
feATcR AAT-AAr# 3IAAT AHA AAc# AHeAft ^A?WI AA#t 

3TTAo5#fcT. AbAATAW PfRAAT AtAIAAAA ATT# 3AA# AA# 3TTf# AT# TgAA 
AFT#. 
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$cHMI FTT 3Tlf^ cTCcT «Roft 3TT%. STFPMTEZn ^tcT 

M'l4>af)a 3T^f> o£«P<J £ Pfll{?fl snfar 3)|ctM ^ 3TT^cf... 

(Ostrovsky/Hawaldar 1980: 62) 

The above passage has a description of the poetic atmosphere in 
Ukraine in summer with its cultural implications. There is a case of 
mistranslation by Phatak, like the season he talks about is spring. This 
changes the whole context in TT, where the reader is unaware of the seasons 
in Russia. 

In general, the novel How the Steel Was Tempered performs an 
ideological role in Marathi introducing the readers with the struggle of Soviet 
people for the defense of socialism in their country. It depicts a totally 
different life and a problem, new to Marathi culture. The struggle of the hero 
Pavel makes a deep impact on the minds of readers amd creates a positive 
impression about the bolsheviks in the civil war and the revolution in Russia. 
A discussion in the preface on the life of author, the information of the social 
condition during that period in Russia helps the readers to understand the 
context well. 


(v) 


Dissident literature / Novels / in Russian polysystem: 

The word ‘dissident’ means ‘opposing the official policy’. Soviet 
dissidents were citizens of the Soviet Union who disagreed with the policies 
and actions of their government and actively protested against these actions 
through non-violent means. The literature in the Soviet Union opposing or 
criticising the Soviet principles or policies and not allowed to publish in 
Russia is said to be the dissident literature. 

The setting up of presses abroad and the publication abroad of works 
written inside the country is not a new phenomenon for Russia. Aleksander 
Herzen set up a ‘free press’in London in the 1850s and published a highly 
influencial political review called The Bell. Tolstoy’s followers set up the 
‘Free Age Press’ in England at the end of nineteenth century with an aim to 
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publish Tolstoy’s works forbidden by the censor. And Lenin came to London 
from Germany with his clandestine magazine The Spark. The motives behind 
the establishment of these presses were primarily political. That was in 
response to the pressures being applied to them from within Russia. 

After the October Revolution again the emigre presses came into 
existence. They were established on the similar lines. The largest emigration 
in the history of Russian state took place during 1920 and 1930s. It included 
some of the talented writers, who flew to Western Europe. 

During and after the civil war, in the sheer chaos in all the 
departments of Soviet life then, this split was not so sharp. The writers took 
one or the other side of the political fence. The writers even changed their 
sides. When Russian magazines were set up abroad, writers who remained in 
Russia were often able to have their works published in them, while writers 
abroad were able to publish at home, although to a lesser extent. Though the 
situation was unclear, there was multiplicity of points of view. There was a 
certain degree of freedom. The Soviet government refused to recognize the 
international laws of copyright. As a result, a special press was set up in 
Berlin to publish the works of Soviet authors simultaneously with their 
appearance in Moscow. Thus they were enabled to retain control over 
translation and other rights abroad. However, in the late twenties, under the 
rule of Stalin, this brittle but somewhat balanced state came to an end. We see 
here a split in the Russian literary world. The Literary Gazette announced in 
1929 that the term ‘Soviet writer’ indicated not a geographical concept, but a 
social and moral one. ‘Soviet’ became a value judgement. The gap between 
the emigre and the Soviet literature deepened and widened. Eventually this 
gap turned out to be, a gap between the Soviet Union and the outside world. 
The building of first ever socialist state and the consistent attempts of the 
other capitalist states to demolish it - this was the situation which led the 
Soviet policy to more and more rigid forms. Writers at home were cut off, 
suppressed, punished and in some cases exterminated. The outbreak of the 
Second World War brought a change in the condition. In fact, the demands 
made on them by the state coincided to some extent with their own creative 
impulses. But the end of war brought back the imposition of previous policy 
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until Stalin’s death in 1953. There appeared a gradual relaxation of controls 
over Soviet literature. It finds expression in the novel by Ehrenburg The 
Thaw. This relaxation was accelerated in 1956, after Khrushchev’s famous 
speech on Stalin to the Twentieth Congress of the Communist Party. This 
followed a period of liberalization. New talented younger writers like 
Voznesentsky and Evtushenko appeared on the scene. The words of older 
writers like Pasternak and Akhmatova began to be published once again. 
Supressed writers were rehabilitated and reprinted. Still a number of works 
were not passed by the censor. The publication of the sensational novel by 
Solzhenitsyn One Day in the Life of Ivan Denisovich in 1962 can be said its 
culmination. Before this there was the noisy affair of Pasternak and his novel 
Doctor Zhivago (1957). The course of events started by Khrushchev 
succeeded in the fright of the authorities. Khrushchev’s dismissal in 1964 
almost stopped the wave of liberalization. Iosif Brodsky, a young poet, was 
put on trial and sentenced to five years’ hard labour in 1964 for being a 
‘parasite’, i.e. having no officially registered occupation. He wrote works 
opposed to the Party,line on literature and to the norms laid down for socialist 
realism. A trend of repression was established. In 1965 Andrei Sinyavsky and 
Yuli Daniel were arrested for having published their works abroad under the 
pseudonyms of Abram Tertz and Nikolai Arzhak respectively. Their trial set 
off a chain reaction of protests, books, trials, further protests, further books, 
further trials and so on. This was followed by the appearance of ‘Samizdat’ 
publications and and the ‘reactivation’ of the Russian press abroad. 

‘Samizdat’ is an abbreviation standing for ‘self-publishing’. Its form 
is an ironic allusion to ‘Gosizdat’, the standard abbreviation of the State 
Publishing House. It refers to the private reproduction of books, documents, 
letters, essays, poems, etc. by means of simply typing and retyping them for 
distribution by hand. The beginning of this process is dated by some as about 
1955-1956. From isolated instances of copying it was transformed into a 
flourishing, semi-organised, underground activity. The unprecedented avidity 
for copies of Doctor Zhivago gave samizdat a tremendous boost. At this time 
the first clandestine magazines began to appear. They include Syntax, 
Boomrang, Phoenix, The Lamp, Workbook and Russian Word. Samizdat 
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had tremendous popularity among the youth. Solzhenitsyn’s two novels 
Cancer Ward and The First Circle are typical samizdat productions. The 
other names include Evgenia Ginzburg’s Into the Whirlwind, Lydia 
Chukovskaya’s The Deserted House, Anna Akhmatova’s long poem 
Requiem, Anatoly Marchenko’s memoirs My Testimony and Varlam 
Shalatov’s stories. Samizdat republished many suppressed authors from the 
past like Osip Mandelstam whose works were still banned by the Soviet 
censorship. There was a kind of confusion with censors, writers alike. Well- 
known authors like Voznesensky, Aksyonov, Nekrasov, Akhmatova, 
Zabolotsky, Akhmadulina, Bulat Okudzhava and a number of others can be 
found in official and samizdat publications simultaneously. The lines were 
blurred and always changing. 

Wikipedia, the free encyclopedia, has published on their website a list 
of Soviet Dissidents. This category lists those who openly dissented from 
within the Soviet regime. The two subcategories in this category are: Georgian 
dissidents and Moscow Helsinki Watch Group. It lists 89 pages about the 
dissident authors. (http://en.wikipedia. 0 rg/wiki/Categ 0 ry:S 0 viet_dissidents) 

The policies'of Perestroika and Glasnost in 1980s followed by the 
disintegration of the Soviet Union in 1991 totally changed the scenario. New 
Russia with a neo-capitalist system has numerous private publications at 
home. A new phase has come where there is no need for underground 
samizdat publications. 

Dissident Russian literature in Marathi poly system: 

Marathi literary polysystem has taken much interest in the writings of 
dissident authors in Russia. Many articles on these writers have been 
published in Marathi periodicals. Most of the articles are on Boris Pasternak 
and Aleksander Solzhenitsyn. Some of the views expressed there we discuss 
in the analysis of their selected literary works. 

In 1948, the Marathi translation of a novel Dev Zale Muke by Maikel 
Solovev was published by Navlekhan, Mumbai. This was the first novel in 
Marathi, which introduced the TT readers to the problems in the Soviet 
Russia under Stalin’s regime. 
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Three other novels by dissident writers were translated into Marathi 
during 1950s and 1960s. One by Vladimir Petrov - Soviet Gold - was 
translated into Marathi by Shyam Gupte and published by Majestic Book 
Stall, Mumbai in 1956. Gupte says in the introduction: 

iilwH AwzM t fere wtrapM ^nfr. wpit srjwir wicr 

ante! t ! cpR^T UT Wm iflcjqufl ^TT 

aicMf Btcft. m uflcHicii ft -gjFr WcT. 

sF^rrar wtt tjtReTeiT erowtr Rw4>xt f^tutr 

3tlfd| cjicd. 

(Petrov / Gupte 1956: 4) 

The second novel by Andrei Donatovich Sinyavsky written under the 
pseudonym Abram Tertz was published in 1962 by G.P.Purchure Prakashan 
Mandir, Mumbai. The translation was done by Ambadas Agnihotri. It was 
based on the English version of the novel by Max Heyward. 

Andrei Sinyavsky (1925-1997) was a Russian writer, dissident, gulag 
survivor, emigrant, Professor of Sorbonne University, magazine founder and 
publisher. During a time of extreme censorship in the Soviet Union, 
Sinyavsky published his novels in the West under a pseudonym Abram Tertz. 
The historical Abram Tertz was a Jewish gangster from Russia's past; 
Sinyavsky himself was not Jewish. 

A protege of Boris Pasternak, Sinyavsky described the realities of 
Soviet life in short fiction stories. In 1965, he was arrested, along with fellow- 
writer and friend Yuli Daniel, and tried in the infamous Sinyavsky-Daniel 
show trial. On February 14, 1966, Sinyavsky was sentenced to seven years. 
He was released in 1971 and allowed to immigrate in 1973 to France, where 
he was one of co-founders of the Russian-language almanac Sintaksis. He 
actively contributed to Radio Liberty. He was buried in Paris. 

His literary works include a short novel The Trial Begins (1960), an 
allegorical novel The Makepeace Experiment (1963), a collection of short 
stories Fantastic Stories , a collection of scattered thoughts from the gulag, 
composed in letters he wrote to his wife A Voice from the Chorus (1973), an 
autobiographical novel Goodnight! (1984) and Soviet Civilization: A Cultural 
History (1990). 
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As the preface to the novel in Marathi Prakashatil Andhar says that a 
tendency to express dissatisfaction and criticise the existing system has been 
evolved in the Soviet Union. And this shows that the great tradition of 
Russian literature is still alive. Even today there is a creation of effective 
literature in modem style. 

About the story it says: 


cTR^W^- afieri^TFTi ^ 



d'* 0 ! 3T1%. ... 


... eKfcptf itrRrqcT ft ■<p>Fr "tfisqR to 

ftef 3tft. (Tertz / Agnihotri 1962:5-6) 


About the author it says: 

'FSlfcRpsJT ^c^HcR pMo&elcdf <tiaN>i u llt^l Mf^cdlclfBcdl d^ld ^4^x3TT 
STRFTRT vr^iHI 3tlMel el'SH SfftKT 4R u 4|iII ^chdl cil^Hdl g)dl SUIT dO u l 
ehgcfrtfttft BT el <9^ 3RTTUT SETT 4)<4m «|iuideil g'ih’d di^l. d^lR, ^fcl 

Hx^J?iid AiRi^e g) u 4i'dicSl, ciHm u <Ji41 <w^) ctiu u ui41 fttTT *T «HaJddi, feif^cTl 

ORTeft, ^fcFT UT ftt4T 3fltcT W^WStT ^445 3tcM tlftfe ^fT ^efft 
<Jheclcj fttfcT, cf^t t fcRIM vRmidr) v5HTcle*TT ft dld^cdl cl^4»|rj 3TT^ 
J|)te xHtdMu) ftfT#. (ibid. 6) 

It praises the novel as an excellent literary work saying: 


“arrgftcfr xHlR^d diRoq wt%t g>iRii 

^istvjisliooiui ^dldl nRhd 3TI% c4T <d |mcf71 el I *g u |d) ft^cvftdt 

chdhiRiu crrgT^t, Mi'W'Hi^i ftFFRflmf dldi41” 

ftft-cl'kR TTTf^PT 5 ^IkflfecM^i *?3cT3nt cl^Sht. 


(ibid. 6) 

The translator’s note gives an account of the Stalin’s period of terror 
and supression. 

The second novel of the dissident writer Fyodor Abramov One Day in 
the “New Life” (Around and Near, 1963)’ was translated into Marathi by the 
same translator Ambadas Agnihotri and was published by Makarand Sahitya, 
Mumbai. There is no mention of the year of publication. The book has a 
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foreward by S.K.Patil, the former minister for Agriculture and Food, India. 
He had personally been to Russia and studied there the experiments in 
agriculture. He says in his foreward: 

No dought, Russia has many splendid achievements to its credit, 
especially in the fields of science and technology. Of all their 
achievements, the most controversial has been their progress in the 
field of agriculture. ... its agricultural production is miserably poor 
and it can only compare favourably to the backward countries of the 
world. 

(Abramov / Agnihotri 1962: 4-5) 
In the view of S.K.Patil the reason behind such a failure is the lack of 

incentive. When the responsibility is cast on the whole community, it 
becomes nobody’s responsibility. And this is nicely depicted in the novel. 

In the preface P.V.Gadgil writes about the ideological aspect behind 
the decision of translation. He says: 

'<R|ilid)el y*ihl Wd 3)IHd4ldl $^d c||dcl 31Tt% 311%. 

StNc?ll'ch%ld cf,j^v|U| cK xt^RlIdl HHefTO. PTcJ MtcT TPflWlT 

app- ^m^idi arjfct 1%^ 

Mfe1<£d 3RTT r^|sl5d^ fd'islld <^el v5fl%. 

(ibid. 10) 

While talking about the typical character of the novel he says that the 

novel is not at all a propoganda literature against the socialist system. He 
explains the relevance of the theme with the situation in India and feels that 
the lesson learnt by the Soviet Union is useful for us in India as the same 
policy of collectivisation we are thinking to adopt here. : 

31'll ell cl^t e% '(Rni 3lle)dl 31*101. cdl^l cafcRlud 
TJePfc ^Tetel SRlelTeT. ■'ReJ W 

W cT% ^T#. W %t cbl^ 3m 3lf^ Weft 

3Tlf&r 1%% e-iilcjafl %% %t <*> icjsi'J) ldl%dl f%cJT 

7%1RT W ^leldl WTT. %% ^Flel %leTT. e*TFJ& c^TTWT UT chichi 

mR[i\ W mt^teft 3nMe^Icfi% %t^ WTFhT Mm TPfPT 
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M sfTTc^Hcf? TpTTcR oCTrft v5ft cfi'cHkH^ yfrllfJ^I ?TT# frlxjm 

3il^^K W cm^sf’Jla Stlelefl 3TTt. (ibid. 10) 

The book also presents the preface of English version by Max 
Heyward in translated form. It sharply criticises the Stalin’s policy of 
collectivisation which destroyed the farmers. 

3U3T%r unft cftT^tfr cIMe^HrN >H 1^‘lf^l«+• ^Rft^frT t^loS^R 3Tlt, 
OTfW*! WT^TTfl. 

(ibid. 13) 

The book also presents an introduction of the novel which takes an 

account of various reviews published in Soviet media. As it mentions in the 
introduction, the purpose of the translation into Marathi is: 

fr tbi^l smr, ^ w'k'u 3 mftTt &jit) feRjFt •nH'tici arOTFbHi^t crtcTct 
ctFTcT c^t, c*ricT v41cHIxi df fxrspJT 3Tlt ft WfW 3Tlt. STTf^T 3T^T 
•ftrfaw crracpTSTT ut 

<t>|cj<s|ftt|| ^TTC7 cb^ilid ftcT 3Tlt. 

(ibid. 18) 

We take the translation of the novel ‘Doctor Zhivago’ for detailed 
analysis. 

Contextual Analysis of the Selected Text: 

Boris Leonidovich Pasternak (1890 -1960) was a Nobel Prize-winning 
Russian poet and writer. He is best known for his epic novel Doctor Zhivago. 
In Russia, however, Boris Pasternak is most celebrated as a poet. My Sister 
Life, written in 1917, is arguably the most influential collection of poetry 
published in Russian language in the 20th century. 

Pasternak couldn't fully accept official literary doctrines developed 
from a theory of class struggle. He followed his own principles. After 
continuing attacks against his works, he in a personal letter to the premier 
Nikita Khrushchev expressed the hope that he would be allowed to remain in 
his home country. "Leaving the motherland will equal death for me. I am tied 
to Russia by birth, by life and work." 
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During the later 1930s, Pasternak became disillusioned with 
Communist ideals. In the 1930s and 1940s Pasternak's works didn't gain 
authorities favour and they were not printed. Reluctant to publish his own 
poetry, he turned to translating selected works from such authors as William 
Shakespeare ( Hamlet, Macbeth, King Lear), J.W. von Goethe (Faust), 
Heinrich Kleist (Prim Friedrich von Homburg), Paul Verlaine and Rainer 
Maria Rilke (Requiem fur eine Freundin). His last book of poetry was When 
the Weather Clears (1960). 

Like many Russian intellectuals of his time, Boris Pasternak lived a 
life of fear and insecurity. In the post-revolutionary Soviet Russia he had to 
walk a very delicate line between obeying the dictates of the State and those of 
his own artistic conscience. Pasternak, and the other artists of the day, tried to 
make art serve life as they saw it. But it was the time and world where art was 
to exist to serve the Revolution. His symbolic lines express his state of mind: 

Like a beast in a pen, I'm cut off 
From my friends, freedom, the sun. 

But the hunters are gaining ground. 

I've nowhere else to run. 

(Pasternak 1959) 

Pasternak remained at Peredelkino, a writers's colony about twenty 
miles outside of Moscow. Pasternak died from lung cancer on May 30, 1960. 

Doctor Zhivago in Russian polysystem: 

Doctor Zhivago is a 20th century novel by Boris Pasternak. The novel 
is named after its protagonist, Yuri Zhivago, a medical doctor and poet, who 
is an autobiographical hero. The word Zhivago is derived from the Russian 
word 4 >KH3Hi>/)KHTt> ’ for fife / live ’. It is one of the major themes of the novel. 

The novel was given for publication to the journal Noviy Mir in 1955. 

It was rejected because of Pasternak's political incorrectness. It was felt by the 
authorities that the author was more concerned with the welfare of the 
individual person than with the welfare of the State. In 1957 a Russian- 
language edition was published in Milan, Italy. The next year, it was 
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published in Italian and English translations. It became an instant sensation, 
and was subsequently translated and published in many non-Soviet bloc 
countries. Pasternak was awarded the Nobel Prize for Literature in 1958. 
However he rejected it. Doctor Zhivago finally was published in the Soviet 
Union in 1988, in the pages of Noviy mir, although earlier samizdat editions 
existed. 

Doctor Zhivago is partly an autobiography and partly an epic novel. 
Yuri Zhivago is a sensitive and poetic man. Zhivago's idealism and principles 
stand in contrast to the horrors of World War I, the Russian Revolution, and 
the subsequent Russian Civil War. He, as an intellectual, observes how 
idealism is destroyed by the Bolsheviks, Rebels and the White army. Yuri 
witnesses the horrors suffered by the innocent civilian population during the 
turmoil. Even the love of his life, Lara is taken from him. 

The author reveals Yuri’s realisation of how the war can turn the whole 
world senseless. He, sees how people destroy each other with no regard for 
life. His journey through Russia has an epic feeling. He travels through a 
world which is in such striking contrast to him, full of violence. He desires to 
find a place away from it all, which drives him across the Arctic Siberia of 
Russia, and eventually back down to Moscow. Pasternak gives subtle criticism 
of Soviet ideology: he disagrees with the idea of "building a new man," which 
is against nature. This fits in the story's theme of life. 

The book is wistfully sad and full of powerful metaphors lyrically 
accentuating the breathtaking beauty of life even amidst the bitterest tragedy. 
It is a fascinating novel which weaves philosophy and art together into the 
complex matrix of fate and destiny which make up human lives. 

Doctor Zhivago in Marathi polysystem: 

Marathi polysystem has taken a serious note of the Russian author 
Boris Pasternak and his novel. There have been reviews of the novel published 
in various Marathi periodicals. 

On account of the Nobel Prize awarded to Pasternak, three articles 
were published in ‘Satyakatha’ in January, 1959. They include beautiful 
translations of two interviews, one of Boris Pasternak and the other one of 
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Aleksei Surkov taken by Jerd Rouse and originally published in the 
‘Encounter’. The interview ‘Boris Pasternak yanchya sahvasat’ tells the 
readers about the author as a person, his narration about this writing process, 
views on his own writings. While speaking about Doctor Zivago he says, 

TnefetT <*>ld^ 3F£Hc|clen 

rft ijcp ^ Btcft. ^ cR cf,dlc|d|x^| sjfJt&WT RIT 

chlvRa^lfcpSRJl HI^TlcId 3TTt3Rt WWef 

... ^r. fewwY # -q^ w w 

cTTcTR^Ttcf, WIT TTIWTcfT, el^cb, ^TcT, <^didcl, Rtdi*4f f^ttcf ^PRcf't 

^3Tft. ” 

(Rouse/ Panwalkar 1959: 5) 
The article besed on the interview of Aleksei Surkov, the secretary of 
‘Soviet Writer’s Union’, tells about the union and its work, the contemporary 
soviet writers and their writings, socialist realism, the objection on the politics 
of Nobel Prize etc. About Doctor Zivago he says: 

t bft S'klfcrlRsd cTJrfct 3TT%, 1JT yfcNldH felR? cleft "fl d<ftd Rl^tt cffcTcT 

- 3TTt. ^ WRWetT RT^ W Wet. eft M 3TWJT RMctffa 

felR?d). W 3TWTT WfTRlWF 5WIW ^T#l. RTRt W ^eT 
HlRd'lRcPI'dlcft 'ynRel dl^d 3T^T *6«iaid. dlell rt Rloiei'^'^T.” 

. xpfjfcr sitRt e'ld^Tii wr t mR<rfif^<+> Ptaici rt#. «jRft ut w^i 

■^RRTefT t ftoSTcf. W ftafTel rift 'dlfqW ftRKRZTT TfRRT? cftTTFRcT. 
fcFRRr df^ddl -ils)cl HlRd'lf')^ Rode). 3TTf&T dlftd Slidell MlRd)R<P 

<Pl u lldl Rlodel dl^ld 3?!%? ilRl^cl ‘g’FFTT. 't WlRdlRlcf? *6ddl %cjoP TJcp 'ddcplq 

Trwrrsrrt.” 

(Surkov: Quoted from Rouse/ Vader 1959: 11) 
The third article is a review of the novel by Nissim Izikel. It talks 

i 

about the literary value of the novel, its significance and at the same time 
reviews it as a literary work. 

“ ‘^f. f^clHlV^ IWTOI 3RT% FT#. fcPTT ^TcffcT ^5 fcfRIRT W^t 
— ebejoi J|ej|*j)-q TR ^Tefl. [dell ^coedldl Mcic£), ^tcecildl 

3#. 3TTRr ctM^quilxj fcfcTT cfT^ dlUclet ^TTft. 3TSRW.WelT 

cTTcRW ■tfTWT Rfpqpft HM WRWRft WFpft 3T^cp ^TT 3RTW RTct, 
Wplcbqi^ fTlt cTFTt.”... 
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u i. 


! ^f. f^cinfl’^fT tfcfid Hlai c?\q-T^T^r dIRfld cbJftuLHdFTPtl cfFR.”... 

'hgf. ^[c^^TTcrS^TT^Id ^ 3 TTc)dT IcMicfld 


: ‘»TFT. ... 

'11^41 cni^si'J] *11^1 cl cel l ft) Roa dlc-Ml'dK'd) cTc^RTRfST <£>fd dl^l; T 0 ! cffcT 
dT44>dHI 3^RF OTtcT. OfUTo^TT ^IcldldaiT yDcHiftqdVsiJI cT ^d^l ^T^KfrcTtcI 

tiCdiEh-JMl fifciMil-ciil y (cl iff <41 cill^l d^iquildld cT 4*1 f4d fciM u lid)d 
cRcricmRTEZII M'kMId 3TfcT7cT cZRtT "gtcT 3TWcT. W**U 3f#^T ?JT W'W'frcf 
c||<4(c|c(ld ^Kdl Hddl trff f^nildl <jRd.cRl u i OUftl 'tfdlRklitJl ciTdM u ll<4) dlcfld 
Wf 3tfZTTfcT 3Tltr]-. dt ddxild'! ^TRcT ^TcT ^Tcft. SfTCcdT cFloftldtoT tTiURR, 
di»»qrqrffi f eft flrapfr ¥cdT tre^fr ?ft ^r?rr gtvtcfl c^tct 

W ^d^r an^FT, -qcf> fh’fcr 3TT%. c^rrerr ttrt m ^gf^raFT zm&n 

'i4 1 iiciii4l snfar mi4l 3nd?if4) v^t did dMcil c^tfr one).” 

(Quoted from Rouse/Nadkami 1959: 12-13) 
Such a serious discussion on a Russian novel in Marathi periodical like 
‘Satyakatha’ shows the interest taken by Marathi literary system in the well- 
known work by Pasternak. 

In the end of the review there is a comment on Pasternak and the 
contemporary Soviet writers saying: 

“tfWjjnqi dlRl^d ctefcFTcf 41'W'Ml^ ^4>eid 3RTT d?i nf) ui|(J|ct>|^14 pHl^lsKd 

feif%cfr. vjfr cbio6i<dixAii ^dNic6r4 irrspr ei^Rid), 

vHJTdT H^'M'HMidld UoHfcd dH4l4) 3tlt. dldht ^T^TT 4k-#eTT 

3TTRT 4)<1041 0)I<t 6KNI ^<<401 cpfhT Oiddl, dT >^ct>dl cfcTSl 3tl5!)4 Tfcct 7J7 

^Tftcfr” (ibid. 13) 

There is one more article in ‘Yugawani’ written by Ashok Ranade on 
Doctor Zivago. He says that Yuri’s opinion about the revolution changes at 
various stages of his life. In the beginning he welcomes the revolution, but 
then his opinion changes. He also writes about the mysticism in the novel. He 
feels that the character of Lara is ‘larger than life’. (Ranade 1974: 817) 

Doctor Zhivago was published in Marathi in 2001 by Mehta Publishing 
House, Pune. The translator Asha Kardale translated it from English. 

The blurb of the Marathi translation says: 

“Rdi^i ?id<t>i4ld wngH, ^3snhh4)4 d h iRa)Rcr?—14dial <we«i'J). 
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■«R|AH 3Tf%?FT 3Tf^R 3RTT ^leWi^RT >HHMldld ?pfcr 'kNldld 

cZj^fhcZJT yflciHici t|^H Siielcli ^:>(5|c5 s|c^e) in cpIqq-Ha *^<*>1 ‘fcR^t ia t cf>lcmctm^: 

* 1 ^ yield ci)Pki j ia vjflcpT, c^TTcin f^racMl 3rearqur sii’Mcfl ffeTcft cficf>i4) sn^^r, 
?TTeTcfr W.. .3TlR ^TW ^ sf>T#3TT c||dTcI^lld'^ SHneflP 

TTf^'^tFTIxfrcblcIcxSl^ 3nf^^J|UU|z}) 3TfrcTR3te!” 

It says further: 

“mm 'wrft ^Icjhmi cj^n w sfr^nr armt. 

ftraWr’ # ” 

(Pasternak / Kardale 2001) 

The translation presents a note on main characters of the novel in the 
beginning. It also gives notes on the various references of events that took 
place during the period 1905 to 1946 in Russia, some personalities involved in 
that process, some socio-political words, names and places. They include 
detailed explanations of Explosion of 1905, Father Gaping, Duma, Tsar, 
Cossack, Bolshevik and Menshevik, Commissar, Civil War, Red Army and 
White Army, Bourgeoisie, New Economic Policy, Peasant, Jew, Pushkin, 
Revolution, Partisans, Kolchak, Cheka, Taiga, Soviet, Temporary 
Government, Pugachov and Bloc. 

A grave mistake by the publisher/translator is that Pasternak is 
introduced as an ‘original English writer’ on the very first page. This reveals 
great ignorance on the side of the translator as well as publisher. The names of 
the characters have been transliterated from English, thus making Tonya as 
cl ^1 instead of cTF^JT. 

A review of the novel was published in a Marathi periodical ‘Kelyane 
Bhashantar’ in January, 2002. It, too, criticizes the above mentioned mistake 
on the part of the translator as well as the publisher. It also says that it is not 
mentioned on the book which English version the translation is based on. The 
review gives examples of some mistakes in translation occurred due to 
misinterpretation of the translator. It justifies the translator for taking liberty to 
edit some of the descriptions in the ST. About the standard of the translation it 
says: 
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♦I'JicgKiqi 3T<p> vd'cqi'jj'cl eTCiFT ^c^lldl sTF^tskfaTcT ^11 *ll4c1 

■gtcfr ?m ^TT^r Rfictf ^pjpr f^r ^t, ^tt *rT$cr? 3pjciiqcM4) 

RbdMd' fcjpRT 3TTt, <F*IHc|,Rfte( Pl4<tH, W? c^T ^TcT ffoFT middl'd 
9|cN^ 31 ^c|K)xJ| ^Ofcloi^TORRfr. 

3TMT <f>4c& "m 'RRH <+>'Hcic<JI cT ylcmi'tf H^l eTfecRT 3mc^n^T •H'^IcSl *ll4^l 
WilufiTRI ^ 3TISo5cr ^tcT. -quT RPSTTcST cMI<£dMl SFPft RTR?t St^KM 
^ff^WH ^lluicRl’r cTt'qT3i^Kld^l uHq^dl. 1^196: MM#. 

(Barve 2002: 61) 

About the role and responsibility of publishers the review says: 

cTRsMcft TTTf%VrT. 3RJT cbetl^ePi-cJl SRpi? l^k^4<t> 3nf*T c^TT >H(f?M£dlHI VTr^r 
^trt twsn tjftTKf %c^t 3t??r ■£fTwr4) ar^Tsrrt. 

(ibid. 61) 

The extracts from the novel have been published in Marathi in Kelyane 
Bhashantar, Pune in the Apr-June issue, 2002. The translator Anagha Bhat 
writes in the introduction: 

WT, c^t^I ^‘fatk-cill 3IT^RT ^midld fllHlfacb cf 
«Ref 3TTpR c W*f 3ttR "tf^ScRVI 

rur cw^tront. 


(Bhat 2002: 28) 

Textual Analysis: 

The names and places in the novel have specific meanings: 

Zhivago : the Russian root zhiv is similar to 'life'; Larissa: a Greek name 
suggesting 'bright, cheerful'; Komarovsky: komar is the Russian for 'mosquito' 
Pasha: the diminutive form of 'Pavel', from the Latin word paulus, meaning 
'small' Strelnikov: strelok means 'the shooter' Yuriatin: the fictional town was 
based on the real Perm, where Pasternak had lived for part of the Second 
World War. The original of the public reading room at Yuriatin was the 
Pushkin Library, Perm. 

And it becomes impossible for the translator to bring these meanings 
into Marathi through names. It really is a limitation here. A note explaining 
this may help the TT readers to understand the specific use of names by 
Pasternak. 
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Textual Analysis: 

C lOpweM AHApeeBM^eM TBopmiocb hto-to 
Hecoo6pa3Hoe. Oh mcaachho cxoawji c yMa. HnKorna eine He 
Ben oh TaKoro crpaHHoro cymecTBOBaHHa. Oh 3anycTMJi aom, 
nepecTaA 3a6oTHTbca o ceGe, npeBpainan hohh b ahh h noTepan 
caeT BpeMeHM, KOTopoe npouino c JIapwHoro on>e3Aa. 

Oh nwi h nucaji Bemw, nocBam,eHHbie en, ho Jlapa ero 
ctmxob m 3anHcen, no Mepe BbiMapox m 3aMeHbi OAHoro cnoBa 
ApyrwM, Bee Aanbine yxoAwia ot wctwhhoto CBoero 
nepBOo6pa3a, ot xchbom KaTeHbxnHOH MaMbi, BMecTe c Karen 
HaxoAHBmenca b nyTemecTBHH. 

3th BbinepKHBaHHa KDpnn: AHApeeBMH npon3BOAWJi H3 
coo6paxceHMH tomhoctm m cmjibi BbipaaceHna, ho ohh Tax>xe 
OTBenaiiH BHymeHnaM BHyTpeHHen CAepacaHHOCTH, He 
no3BonaBmeH oGnaxarb cjimiuxom OTxpoBeHHo jihhho 
HcnbiTaHHoe w HeBbiMbinxneHHo Gbromee, htoGm He pamm h 
He 3aAeBaTb HenopeACTBeHHbix ynacTHHKOB HanncaHHoro h 
nepexcHToro. Tax xpoBHoe, AMManjeeca h HeocTbiBinee 
BbiTecHanocb H3 cruxoTBOpeHMH, h BMecTO KpoBOTonainero n 
6ojie3HeTBopHoro b hhx noaBJianocb yMHpoTBOpeHiraa mnpoTa, 
noAMMaBinaa aacTHbiri CJiyaan ao oGldhocth BceM 3HaxoMoro. 
Oh He AoGHBanca stoh nenn, ho 3 Ta ninpora caMa npHXOAWJia 
xax yTemeHHe, jihhho nocnaHHoe eMy c AOporn eAymen, xax 
AaneKHM ee npwBeT, xax ee aBneHHe bo cHe with xax 
npnxocHOBeHHe ee pyxn x ero JiGy. 

3a 3thm mraneM no JIape oh Tax>xe AOMapbiBan ao xoHna 
cbok) Ma3Hio pa3Hbix BpeMeH o Bcaxon BcannHe, o npnpoAe, 06 
oGhxoahom. Kax Bcerna c hum GbiBano h npeacAe, mhokcctbo 
Mbicnen o >kh3hh jimhhoh h >xh3hh oGniecTBa HaneTario Ha Hero 
3a stoh paGoTOH OAHOBpeMeHHo h nonyTHo. 
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Oh CHOBa ayMaji, ato wcroprao, to, ato Ha3biBaeTCH 
xoaom MCTopwn, oh npeACTaBAaeT ce6e coBceM He TaK, KaK 

npHHHTO, h eMy OHa pMcyeTca HanoAoSwe )KM3HM 
pacTHTenbHoro uapcTBa. 3mmok> nofl CHeroM orojieHHbie 
npyTbH JiHCTBeHHoro jieca toiam m >KaAKM, KaK boaockm Ha 
crapqecKOH GopoAaBKe. BecHOM b hcckojibko flHew nec 
npeoGpaJKaeTCH, noAbiMaeTca 30 oGnaKOB, b ero noKpbrrbix 
amctbamm AeGpax MoacHO 3aTepATbca, cnpirraTbCA. 3to 
npeBpameHMe AOCTnraeTCA ABM^ceHweM, no crpeMMTeAbHocTM 
npeBOCXOAAmnM ABMiKeHMH >KMBOTHbIX, nOTOMy ATO JKMBOTHOe 
He pacTeT yar Gbicxpo, KaK pacxeHne, n KOToporo hhkotas 
H enb3a noACMOTpeTb. Jlec He nepeABMraeTca, Mbi He MO*eM ero 
HaKpwTb, noACTepenb 3a nepeMOHOio MecTa. Mbi BcerAa 3acTaeM 
ero b HenoABH^cHOCTH. 14 b TaKOM >Ke HenoABMmiocrn 
3acTnraeM mbi bcaho pacTymyio, BeAHo MeronomyiocA, 
HeycneAHMyio b cbomx n p e b p a men mm x >KM3Hb oGmecTBa, 

MCTOpMK). 

Toactom He AOBen CBoew mmcam ao kohuA/ KorAa 
OTpbiiyaJi pojib 3aHHHaTeneM 3a HanoneoHOM, npaBMTeAMMMG 
nojiKjiBOAAaMH. Oh AyMaA mmchho to >xe caMoe, ho He 
AoroBopwji ' 3Toro co Bceio HCHOCTbio. WcTopMM hhkto He 
AenaeT, ee He bhaho, KaK Henb3H yBMAaTb, KaK TpaBa pacTeT. 
Bomhh, peBo.aionMH, napn, PoGecnbepw 3 to opraHnnecKwe 
BosGyAHTe.TM, ee GpoAWAbHbie apomokm. PeBOjnon,HH 
npOM3BOAHT UK)AW AeMCTBeHHbie, OAHOCTOpOHHHe cj)aHaTHKH, 
reHHH caMoorpaHMHeHMH. Ohh b HecKOAbKo nacoB mam Alien: 
onpoKMAtiBaroT crapbin nopMAOK. PlepeBOpoTbi a^tcm HeAeAM, 
MHOrO TOAbl, a nOTOM ASCHTMAeTMAMM, BeKaMM nOKAOHMIOTCM 
Ayxy orpaHMAeHHocTM, npMBeAuieM k nepeBopoTy, KaK 


CBATbIHe. 
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3a cbohm nnaneM no JIape oh ormaKnBaji TaiGKe to 
AaneKoe neTo b Mejno3eeBe, Korna peBOjnoptm 6t.ma 
TorflamHiiM c He6a Ha 3eMJiio comefluiMM 6 otom, 6otom toto 
xteTa, h Ka^cAbin cyMacniecTBOBaji no-CBoeMy, h >KM3Hb Ka»gn,oro 
cymecTBOBaxia caMa no ce6e, a He noacHWTejibHO- 
MJunocTpaTHBHO, b noATBep^eHMe npaBOTbi Bbicmen 
noJIOTHKM. 

3a 3thm pacnepnMBaHneM pa3Hbix pa3HOcxen oh CHOBa 
npoBepMJi n OTMeTnn, mto hckvcctbo Bcer^a cnyacMT KpacoTe, a 
KpacoTa ecTb cnacTbe oSnanaHna c^opMon, cjxipMa *e ecTb 
opraHMnecKMH icmon cymecTBOBaHHH, cJ^opMon aojdkho 
BJia^eTb Bee acnBymee, nTo6bi cymecTBOBaTb, vl, TaKWM o6pa30M, 
MCKyccTBo, b tom nwoie m Tparnnecicoe, eCTb paCCKa3 O CHaCTbe 
cymecTBOBanna. 3tm pa3MbiiiiJieHWH n 3anncn Toace 


npMHOCMJiH eMy cqacTbe, TaKoe TparnnecKoe w nojiHoe cne3, 
q'ro ot Hero ycTaBana m Sonena ro/iOBa. 

(Pasternak 1999: 457-458) 
(lit.) WRcftcT cfrltffrf) 3HTWd-Dv 3m 5W WKr. (ft pegged ter 

gkr wfcrr/twcT Fcg&g wr w?w zfcr. wrfhr sm ftfaw fow tit wm 

wodvf) Ttw far. 

w wgdHisHh*! f^rrtwwtw. 

f# cfrsm mimr 3 ft f?m wtPfd <frdcr 3m (qWumi. wtw^t 






3mw fcrm irozm&f 4w wt3Fr4f4twf4w7w^rwlw. vw 

WteJffl*fnft. $> u fl*t ZT&cRJ nipt. f# g'&V W&d). vfW Wrf 0x7 <7/tfc7 & /3x7"/ 


sr?mr 3FFKt. wmr, 3nftr ?}<if&3Nf *m rorm ifcm 3jrfrr, 
cm&r ww^: ffcKffcrcrfw, wFff'm^w HflvfedxfrMmwmm 

dddd/d, & &/4t d/tild f4>d! Rc/tlia v}4) &?W?W WcT^T C/tfclttl. Wf 
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3TW $ J /J j latej/ c HfirtdJzqi JfRW 3JWTHT dt cTWWcf FfcfT 

3FT 277 (W MW WtUT eft <f>W tfhwfwJ) 3M&. 3PT dktf WTWTW 

wmnzt ^W3m&. wr&u73tfatrt/z}) xdffer focvff 3ni. 

Ur^cp vftWF! WT JfTW $cT mffr'J. 3FT3TZTT UcflJ ef>cTT, did d)<P!cH §3 %/ £>f 

31 fid c4Ml q&T?fl WWFff 3Jlt. $ fcfWR 3FT fcR3WI ?f?ZT mWT Wm t(T £&t 

wmm 3 ft 3T*pKW srrm. snftr cm%£ fw dtw firm efcf jw wft.J 
* ihffrsrrf (m t - ?&&)■■ mmricffm wirnffa wmmffr mdr^f wf&r. 

g^RT 3TT?r Rd^d'J) 3FRT 3TR RRR ^TR. eft R5R£c5 RTR RRIR RlcTelT 
?j[RT. dl^41 45^t ^[cT^ $d^b fafad 3|RdcR eRTR 3TgRReT Rc£d. eRH RRRj'd 
"gofer #oT. RRR"^t RRR # RRoSuft Rl^R fteT. f^RR RTRR RTRjeT. 

elTR Jlc^im^d RTRR$ RReTR RtR. 

eft RfrSRR itR T?IRT 3TTf^T dKMSel ferf%R dldl. Rt gRTRRT RjRR 

RRTR fcrflR ttfj, fctcTcffl eTRT fcfW ftfRR gc5 RMNI^R g? RTeT Silt, 3RT 
cRToTTRTRRRtR. 

RR Rl ReRTR R^faRT RTRTdl ciTRell. RJIRT RtRoTT ifRRH fojR STTefT. 
eRTW RR&RTgR eff^RSf) 3lR RRR RjTReff WRef. 1?RR^ eRTW % ?RTR %gg7RHR 
d^cleToT eP5R R^R. RR RPJ effRR ^ 3TRRRRR R^R RIcicjcHT, RJHIR ^5R feTR 
RRTERTRRTToSTefTRTS? 4)ell. TRTgoS RRTtRT <RI<*dd f^RRR gRT dHCcSl. 

dKWd^RI ?ilR>ldl RR>tR>R 3TR R«RRR cjR 3TRRJRTR gR^tRTR cRIR 
pRPf, RTRR 3TTRr -^Rf 3^ fcfWcRt ftRR RRT|R cmRel. 3^4? R^ 

RTRRT RRTR % f^RR RTRelef ^fct. fel^ld 3RTR1RTR cRRrft 3il{^| RRTR RRRT 
v41cH|Rm41xRI cpRqRT^flR"IfRrRRTTcRTRRTRRT^t R)RT?tR7T. 

RTTSRT RTRcftR 3TR RRR 3TTeT "^fR. STReRIR ^frlBIRId 41 'j1k1m u I 

•5TTer 3TI%, 3TR RTTefT RTReT. ^eTFIRTR 3TTRRTR RTIRT ^iRsPRRT f^lRRlgRR 
sld RlR. f^RT^RTR RRfeaiefl ^TTReRT ^efeRT ^3TTR RReT RRRRRT RRlld 3)IMei 
^R RReTR. Rl RRef, cRRZR 3TTR RTcJ 3RR^t SMRId 3TTRR Rl^ RRR RT^t. ^ 
f^ReTftRR. '^feidl'HI^ f^RTRRRT 3TTReRT g^R 3R?lR 3RT^. R^M^RdN RRR 
RT^ 3RTeref R^R#R, RTT^ft 3?fcRR 3TgR middle! 3TTReRTeTT f^RR RT#. RRR 
RTRRTRT RRT 3TTRR RT^ RRjR RT^t, RRTR ^frlRTR# RRRT ^tR R#. W RT^R 
ifrTSIR RRg RRRT R#. g?R, t^tcRT, 3TrPR RTRFR efRT % ^feffTRTt ^feR 
■^RRr RRRj 3JT%R. ^feTgTRTerr ^RRRR #rR. RRRTT WTPft RRTW Rl^ft>R 
^fcRfteT R|U|Rld^n R^R 3TTReRT dldld. rT cRcRRT cfR# RTRTR fcpRT 
f^RRTR RRRgR dlchdld. RdRIRTeTR STTRcnSRIR^ fcfRIT 4R^t RR^R^ ^1. 
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TPT sbkticHr cTWxfr ^TTsT c9HcR 3T^Rf> 3Fft> Wcf 


'’pITFlcTTrS^'. 

tj^tcTT *lfcF$3ft# 3Tmr^?^T eft vJ^Icbl 3TTBcfcTT. ?ZJT cToSt sFTTcfr 

♦e«iv| ancpren^r sracRcfciT cued ■gterr. cm ^to£t mc4<£ ^ft 
TE^ffT rJTRTT^ cH§T SPoTT ¥lcU. W\ JT^chNI >Wd:^| STT^TFR ^f> llcTT. tft 

ampr ^rdr ## ^mr fas? cjrwtrtt# fefr deleft 

3)ldl'HK , ^l. 

fcT^FTFr ^teTT 3TFTC ?TC fteSeT fteTT^, FF eft 3THT ?fi'^^, 3T^°t e^lcTT. 
rill^od eft Rl u ld s')ell. c^TTcT^<ga eltcT. 

(Pasternak / Kardale 2001: 327-328) 


The selected passage expresses the typical style of creative writing of 
the Russian authors. The text depicts the experience of the creative writer, his 
psychological state and his feelings about the history and Revolution. The 
complex syntax, so characteristic to the Russian fiction and so different from 
that of Marathi, is difficult to translate. 

Asha Kardale seems to have simplified her task by omitting the 
descriptions of complex thinking of Doctor Zhivago. At times she tries to 
summarise the text and presents her own interpretations under the name of 
translation. There are cases of mistranslations as a result of her 
misinterpretations of the text. At some places the translation does not 
communicate the correct sense. 

The ST-TT comparison creates a serious question regarding the 
authenticity of such translations done through English without the knowledge 
of SL. The model literary translation provided by the researcher shows clearly 
the extent of omissions done. 

In general, the novel Doctor Zhivago introduces the TT reader to the 
socio-political situation in contemporary Russia. It brings to Marathi reader 
the hardships in the life of the intellectuals not supporting the Soviet regime. 
The interpretation of the revolution by the protagonist Doctor Zhivago is quite 
different from those by many other writers. 

The unique love between Yuri and Lara literally fascinates the reader. 
Such a poetic expression of Russian language by Pasternak is a wonderful 
experience for Marathi reader. 
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It should be noted that Marathi literary system has taken interest in 
Pasternak’s Doctor Zhivago and responds to its role and function in Russian 
polysystem. There is a discussion on the novel as a work of art in Marathi 
syatem. This happens when there is a positive response to the novel Mother by 
Gorky, which has lost its functional value in contemporary Russia. 

Both the novels depict almost the same period and historical event in 
Russia. Both have readership in Marathi. Marathi mind perceives both the 
novels as different perspectives to look at the same events. Mother represents 
the working class, while Doctor Zhivago represents the intelligent^ in the 
revolution and civil war. 

Publication of Mother by Lokvangmaya Griha (P) Ltd., Mumbai 
involves an ideological support to the novel, while the publication of Doctor 
Zhivago by Mehta Publishing House, Pune is a result of policy of translating 
bestsellers into Marathi. 

* * * 



